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Editorial. 


HRISTMAS carries with it to an increasing num- 
ber of devout souls the assurance that, in a sense 
that is common both to Jesus and his brethren, 
the founder of the Christian Church was the 
Son of God. If we anticipate for mankind an 

infinite career of progress, there are no words or imagina- 
tions which we now use to describe any divine beings which 
will not become the fitting description of those who are 
aspiring toward the highest ranks of spiritual selfhood. 
It hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive the 
glories which will make our present distinctions between 
great and small seem trivial and unimportant. The 
present difference as we conceive it, for instance, between 
Jesus and the Beloved Disciple would soon disappear, 
while both of them were rising to worlds unknown and to 
degrees of excellence and power now beyond the reach 
of our thought and achievement. 


ad 


Mr. CARNEGIE has set aside eleven millions and a” half 
to be under the control of a board of trustees, who shall 
devote the income to the promulgation of the spirit of 
peace and the promotion of such measures as will bring 
the nations together in accord and concord in the in- 
terests of the human race. It is a noble purpose, and the 
names of the trustees who have accepted their task with 
enthusiasm guarantee the advocacy of noble ideals and the 
planning of practicable methods. While we do not 
hesitate to say that no man has the right to have so much 
money to give away, we are quite certain that, the sooner 
it is devoted to the interests of all the people at home and 
abroad, the better for all concerned. It is a notable 
sign of moral progress that, whereas fifty years ago wealth 
was regarded as a private possession and often devoted 
to sinful uses, public opinion and private judgment’ now 
agree in the dictum that great possessions are a public 
trust. Mr. Carnegie has escaped the maledictions that 
have fallen upon Mr. Rockefeller, but both of them are 
now candidates for the honors awaiting those who love 
their fellow-men. 

a 


NOTHING is more surprising to one who comes in con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of men than the natural 
impulse to seek goodness and especially to acquire knowl- 
edge which is to be noted in very humble individuals. 
In the Shenandoah Valley during the Civil War nothing 
was more pathetic than to see an old ex-slave coming to 
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the Sanitary Commission to get an old-fashioned blue- 
covered Webster’s spelling-book. ‘To him that was the 
key of civilization and emancipation and of everything 
that was good in the white man’s lot that he had missed. 
But in the Ghetto and the gutter the same phenomenon 
may be noted. Some of the most brilliant scholars in 
our public schools are boys and girls whose immigrant 
parents were ignorant of the advantages which the chil- 
dren appreciate and seek with eagerness. The wonder of 
it also is that in the most obscure homes are boys and 
girls who have in them the sparks of genius and even 
extraordinary abilities which opportunity will develop. 


at 


PROTECTION and free trade are academic problems 
never yet fully solved to the satisfaction of all inquiring 
minds. But wrapped up in the policy of protection are 
certain abuses of long standing which, without taking 
sides for or against any partisan policy, it has lately 
become safe to point out and to denounce. Log-rolling 
was once accepted as the only possible way of doing 
business. Special interests demand special protection 
not because the national welfare was thereby enhanced, 
but because great profits would accrue to those who were 
protected. It was until of late thought to be honorable 
for one legislator to say to another, ‘‘“You vote for my 
schedule and I will vote for yours.’’ A change has come, 
in large part due to President Taft, who asserts that he 
will sign no more bills made up in the old way. Hence- 
forth when, for instance, the wool schedule is pre- 
sented, the question will be not will this protect a certain 
interest, but will it serve the purposes of all the people. 


od 


SOME day the employers and the employed, the capital- 
ists and the hirelings, the people who know each other as 
members of the same class and are organized with tests, 
bonds of fellowship, and oaths of allegiance, will be startled 
to find that in America they are not the whole show; 
that, when the long-suffering General Public has reached 
the last point of tension, it will appear that the organizers 
and dictators both of labor and wages are not the com- 
manders-in-chief of the American people. A few great 
capitalists and a few labor leaders are puffed up with the 
pride of power, and imagine that to them is committed 
the fortunes of the Republic. Some day the General 
Public will tell them that it is perfectly competent to 
conduct its own affairs, and that it does not propose to be 
coerced or overtaxed by either capital or labor. The 
great social rebellion that we hear so much about, when 
it comes, will be the quiet uprising of the millions of well- 
disposed and prosperous people who do not propose 
to surrender their right to buy and sell, to work and travel 
when, where, and how they please, without dictation 
from any class or the leaders of a class. 


es 


A WRITER in the Presbyterian says: ‘“‘I-am told that a 
Presbyterian elder recently said, ‘Were it- not for his 
belief in immortality and in a heaven and a hell, he 
would have the liveliest time in this life that he could 
have.’ We can imagine as we may what this. Presbyte- 
rian elder meant by his ‘liveliest time,’ but it goes with- 
out the saying that to glorify God by his vows as a Chris- 
tian and as an officer in the church was no paramount 
part of his motives.’ These remarks remind us of an 
experience recorded of Rev. Adin Ballou, the famous 
Universalist. In controversy one day a man said to him, 
“Tf I believed as you do, I would drink, gamble, and do 
anything I pleased.’”’ Mr. Ballou looked him over quietly 
and then remarked, ‘‘I think you would.” The fear of 
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hell undoubtedly keeps some men and women from overt 
sins. We knew a Presbyterian who told us frankly that 
he resisted a certain temptation with the reflection that 
a man who does such things will go to hell. 


a 


In the year James A. Garfield graduated at Williams 
College, and the writer listened with great pleasure to 
his ‘“‘Philosophic Oration,’ Mark Hopkins preached a 
baccalaureate sermon of which the subject was the con- 
trast between the hero and the slave. The slave under- 
goes hardship, suffering, and hard labor unwillingly and 
under compulsion. The hero does the same things will- 
ingly in behalf of some good cause. The external cir- 
cumstances of the two men, the slave and the hero, may 
often seem to be similar, but the inner spirit which in 
the one case leaves a man a slave and a dependent upon 
the will of others, in the other makes him a hero and a 
triumphant leader of men. ‘This distinction runs through 
all common life. The spirit in which they are encoun- 
tered may transform the trials and troubles which to some 
men and women are only occasions of offence and causes 
of complaint into the uplifting experiences of the heroic 
life. 


The Son of God. 


In the eighth chapter of Romans we read, ‘‘ The earnest 
expectation of the creation waiteth for the revealing of 
the sons of God.’’ There is also expressed a hope that 
“the creation itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God.”’ The thought in the mind of the writer 
evidently included belief in a process of unfolding that 
was going on both in the natural and the spiritual world, 
the result of which would be the appearing of a divine 
race. This belief was entangled in webs of tradition 
and the apocalyptic hopes and expectations of the age, 
but the end to be attained is clearly set forth. 

In the First Epistle of John, from a different point of 
view, the belief is expressed that the end is already in 
sight.. With enthusiasm the writer says, ‘Behold what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called children of God; and such we are.” 
He also says, ‘Beloved, now are we children of God.” 
But he adds, in line with the thought of Paul, “It is not 
yet made manifest what we shall be.” 

Whatever else we may think or believe concerning the 
life and teaching of Jesus, no one can have any reasonable 
doubt that he considered himself the Son of the most high 
God. It is also evident enough that some, at least, of the 
human race, if not all of them, he thought of as sharing 
the same high kinship and the heritage of the sons of God. 

We believe that Jesus was the most sane and spiritually 
enlightened of the sons of men. We differ, therefore, 
from the opinion of those who describe him as an ecstatic 
or as one who believed himself commissioned to fulfil the 
Jewish expectation of the Messiah and to come again 
in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory. The 
sane man may, upon what he considers sufficient evidence, 
believe all manner of incredible things about other men 
and women. ‘The same beliefs concerning himself would, 
we think, indicate an unsound mental condition. 

The doctrine of the sonship of Jesus has had two appli- 
cations opposite in form, yet really tending towards the 
same centre of faith and hope. ‘To one class of men Jesus 
is the son of God in a sense which cuts him off from all 
natural kinship with men, while at the same time to them 
he appeals as one who made the sublime sacrifice of his 
God-head for the salvation of mankind. The other elass, 
once small in number because it was repelled by the 
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doctrines called orthodox, is now rapidly increasing be- 
cause of the growing belief that in the Lord’s Prayer, 
for instance, the phrase ‘‘Our_Father who art in heaven,” 
must be interpreted to mean that those who are called 
upon to use it are in a real sense children of God. a 

Because of this widening of the thoughts of men there 
is a rapidly growing reverence for Jesus outside of the 
ranks of orthodoxy and even among those who half a 
century ago were regarded as enemies of the Christian 
Church and would have described themselves as hostile 
to the claims made by Jesus himself. 

Dr. Gordon expressed the belief of many Christians 
who call themselves evangelical when he affirmed that the 
new thought of the sonship of man made it possible to 
accept without reserve the doctrine that Jesus was the 
son of God. That which created prejudice against 
Jesus and the Christian Church was the idea of ex- 
clusiveness; but when it is admitted that the door is open 
for all, and that Jesus in the high places of power and 
influence represents nothing that is not offered in full 
measure to all who are willing to pay the price of sonship 
and perform the duties of service to the brotherhood 
of man, prejudice disappears and new hopes spring up to 
light the way of humanity. Abraham Lincoln said of 
immortality and salvation, “It is all or none.” Jesus, 
then, we believe is escaping both from the disguises 
forced upon him by the Christian Church and from the 
misrepresentations and misunderstandings of those who 
denounced him and his followers as unworthy of credence 
and authority. It now begins to appear that every high 
thought, every noble enterprise, every appeal for the 
emancipation of mankind from the slavery of error and 
the heel of oppression comes straight from the heart 
and life of Jesus to the modern world and re-enforces all 
that is highest and best in the thought of seers and the 
deeds of heroes the world over in all ages. 


The Message of Jesus to this Generation. 


The message of Jesus to this generation, what is it? 
How shall we find it, and what shall we do with it? 

But many are asking: Why go back to the message 
of Jesus at all? Why not find our gospel in the abundant 
revelations which are coming to us to-day? Briefly, 
this is the reason: All the churches of the Western world 
have agreed that the most important revelation of truth 
ever made to man is in some way to be found in the mes- 
sage of Jesus.. It also happens that all the religions 
of the Eastern world are turning toward Jesus for that 
which in him seems to supplement and complete their 
own thought of God, man, destiny, and duty. The mes- 
sage of Jesus has gathered about it the thought, the 
sentiment, the poetry, the prestige, the power of the 
religious life of the civilized world. It is certain that the 
full life and power of that message have not yet been 
brought out and applied. If any church can catch 
exactly the true accent of the gospel, it will be.a vast 
advantage to have behind it all this accumulated power 
which now goes with the name of Jesus. In a way which 
fits the need of our time men are beginning to receive this 
message in its broad and tender meaning. ‘To refuse 
now to receive that message or to be the bearers of it 
would be to throw away the richest opportunity that has 
ever come to the lovers of their race. If it be true, it 
cannot be destroyed. It must be fulfilled. 

The key-word is “service.’’ We might almost sum up 
the whole gospel of Jesus in the words ‘‘mutual service.” 
Whatever he was, he used all his gift for the common good. 
Whatever he preached had for its one supreme end the 
persuasion of men to engage in what he called the Father’s 
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business. If he did wonderful things himself, the one 
motive which explains every act is service of the brother- 
hood of man. Now apply this to the gospel needed 
to-day. But take for a key the words ‘mutual service”’ 
and see how everything falls into place. See how it sets 
us at liberty while also it summons us to duty. Under 
this law let each one take his station and choose his work. 
The world is wide and God is good. ‘There are gifts for 
men of every kind. Take them all. Use them all. 
Seek wealth. Seek wisdom. Find out the uses of things 
that give pleasure. Study the beautiful laws of the natu- 
ral world. Fill your hearts and minds with the delights 
of the imagination. ‘Then all of you, rich and poor, wise 
and simple, happy and sorrowful, married and single, 
old and young, whoever you may be and whatever your 
station, hold everything for mutual service. Now do 
you not see how this word “‘service’’ sets usfree? Whether 
we think of the ancient sayings or modern needs, we are 
free from the text and the letter. Did Jesus tell the rich 
young man to sell all he had and give to the poor? Then 
he saw for him something better than to be just a rich 
young man and nothing more. The young man made 
what Dante calls the Great Refusal, and so is known to 
us only as the youth who threw away the greatest of 
earthly honors, the career of a Christian apostle. Did 
he take poor men away from the business which gave 
them daily bread, it was to set them at a nobler post of 
service. We in any modern instance might reverse the 
application and, being set free from the letter, all the more 
follow the spirit. 

We know that “‘service’’ is not the highest word in 
the gospel. But it is the key-word. Love is larger. 
Perfection is higher. But, while they are high and wide, 
at present we cannot attain unto them. We cannot, 
unless we are rare souls, love everybody in the world. 
We cannot love all who are near to us. They are too 
near. We know their faults too well and in us charity 
is not strong enough. We cannot love all the multi- 
tudes of the earth, Indians, Nihilists, Chinese, Mohamme- 
dans, and South Sea Islanders. Our imagination is 
wearied by the effort, and our hearts do not respond. 
But the idea of service we can accept and live up to. It 
requires of us no possible virtue and no hypocritical pro- 
fession. It puts us in line also for love, the highest of 
motives to work upon us. It sets before us the end of 
all action, the perfection which we ascribe to God himself. 

Any one can accept the word ‘“‘service’’ as the law of 
his life. Indeed that is now becoming a law of business 
and a motto of political economy. Far-sighted states- 
men and students of the social problems which lie across 
the track of civilization begin to say that we can go safely 
and with speed only in this direction. ‘They see rocks 
ahead which can be avoided only by putting the idea of 
mutual service into every work planned by the wit and 
executed by the hand of man. 

While universal love is for the present an impossible 
ideal and the moral perfection which Christianity re- 
quires is still beyond our reach, it is possible to work 
faithfully on the lower level of mutual service. We 
cannot long work there without making these ideals 
more desirable and bringing them nearer. When, 
because we think it will pay to do so, we arrange our 
work so that it will be helpful to others as well as to our- 
selves, we begin to invite the higher motives. ‘To do work 
of which others will reap the benefit excites an interest 
in them. We cannot greatly serve any class of human 
beings without some affection for them. In such a ser- 
vice, for such a motive, one cannot go wrong. ‘There is 
not a sin in the whole list of human errors of which the 
motive is or can be the well-being of others. Love asa 
motive and human perfection as an end are set before 
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the mind by any real attempt to serve the world “as the 
business of one’s life. wed Sail 
The message, then, of Jesus to the men of this genera- 
tion is clear, distinct, and level to the duty and moral 
capacity of every man. It is no beautiful dream of an 
impossible perfection. It is a call to take that view of 
life which is now pointed out by the science and common 
sense of the most sceptical and practical generation which 
has ever occupied this planet and controlled its destinies. 
x% Mutual service is the basis of mutual confidence. 
Mutual service means justice, peace, plenty, virtue. It 
means the beginning at least of that mutual love which 
is the crown and glory of the divine life of a perfect 
humanity. If we are committed to that, we are on our 
way to the realization of the Christian ideal. If not, 
no belief will save us. We may fast and pray, and 
humiliate ourselves before we can put the message of 
Jesus into such form as to reach the mind, the con- 
science, the heart, of this generation: we must get at the 
spirit in which he, being what he was, spoke and acted. 
If, by sympathy, we share the spirit that moved him, 
we begin to know, not what he said and did then so much 
as what we ought to say and do now and here. What 
he said about the rich and the poor, the scribes and the 
Pharisees, the Gentile publicans and Jewish sinners, he 
might not say to-day if he were dealing with the problems 
of modern society. What he did at any moment depended 
upon the peculiar circumstances of the time and place. 
He might act differently now and here. If, however, we 
can discover the spirit in which he used the gifts of his 
nature and the power of God that was in him, we may 
in the spirit know how we ought to apply ourselves to 
the needs of our time and what will help us in our work 
to-day. 


American Gnitarian Association, 


Christmas. 


It is worth while at this busy Christmas season to 
pause a moment and consider how many of the blessings 
which more or less unconsciously enrich our lives we 
owe to the birth and teaching of the founder of Christen- 
dom. ‘The more we detach ourselves from the influence 
of the limiting dogmas or provincial precepts which 
later generations have added to the original teachings of 
Jesus, or which medieval ecclesiastics and dull theolo- 
gians have read into the gospel story, the more we realize 
what an original and awakening force came into the 
world on the first Christmas Day. 

We need not ascribe to the Christian teaching any 
fictitious pre-eminence. The time has gone by when 
men can say, “This religion is true, and that religion is 
false.” We need not claim for the teaching of Jesus any 
exclusive inspiration; but an impartial observer must at 
least recognize that Christianity, even in the distorted 
forms which are still generally accepted is the most 
progressive, enlightening, and stimulating of the great 
religious faiths of the world. 

There are people, indeed, who would have us believe 
that there is nothing novel in the ethical and religious 
teachings of the Gospels. The convictions and expecta- 
tions there expressed had, we are told, all been heard 
before. We can indeed pick out from more ancient 
faiths and philosophies nearly all the ideas usually called 
Christian, and, by arranging them and co-ordinating 
them, produce something not altogether unlike the gospel 
teaching. I am told that some one has discovered each 
single petition of the Lord’s Prayer in the literature of 
other religions and many of the sayings of Jesus in the 
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utterances of Hebrew prophets and Greek seers. It 
seems to me, however, that the teaching of Jesus was 
none the less original, even if there was no novelty in the 
material. The architect of Ely Cathedral had to use 
the same material out of which the older buildings about 
it were constructed, but the Cathedral is none the less an 
original masterpiece. The teaching of Jesus may thus 
largely consist in a new union of principles, or a new 
emphasis upon hopes and purposes and emotions that 
already existed in the thoughts and hearts of men. It 
is, if I may change the figure, as if the players in the 
orchestra were all assembled, each playing his own part 
on his own instrument. Then comes the leader with the 
full score, wherein each instrument joins with all the 
others in a common harmony. Each player finds his 
special place, the discord ceases, and the symphony 
begins. . 

But the teaching of Jesus was more than a new arrange- 
ment. It differed from every other historic religion in 
that it set forth neither a doctrinal system nor a pre- 
scribed ritual nor a code of laws. It set forth a new type 
of character and a new ideal of conduct. ‘The emphasis 
was no longer laid on the outward act, but on the inner 
motive and intention. A new sense of right and wrong 
was born among men and an impulse for the regeneration 
of humanity, which is still mightily at work and which 
explains the pre-eminence of the Christian nations in the 
progress of knowledge, the authority of law, the increase 
of freedom. 

The conception of the brotherhood of man had doubt- 
less dawned upon some minds before Jesus gave it concrete 
utterance, but it had no general acceptance. “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens’? was a new Commandment. 
The saying of Jesus, ‘‘ All ye are brothers,” and the speech 
of Paul, ‘“God hath made of one blood all the nations 
of men that dwell on the face of the earth,” were radically 
novel. This conviction of brotherhood is still very im- 
perfectly realized; but it is the source of the philanthropies 
and the good will which have done so much to make 
life easier and brighter and to lighten the burdens of 
mankind, and it is the inspiration of most of the great 
forward movements of our generation. 

Is it not true, also, that from this thought of the brother- 
hood of man Jesus developed a new conception of the 
relation of men to the creative source of life? He re- 
vealed God not as arbitrary king and master, but as father 
and friend. ‘This conviction is the chiefest support and 
comfort to humanity among the inscrutable ills and evils 
of experience. We owe it to the gospel teaching that 
we are able to conceive of God, not as an arbitrary or self- 
seeking autocrat, but as the embodiment of watchful 
care and protecting love. 

Finally the teaching of Jesus brought to mankind a 
new and inspiring hope. He saw in all men the possibil- 
ity of unbounded growth. He discovered in them a 
spiritual capacity which meant infinite development. 
That prophetic faith has been the potency of progress. 
Science, invention, intellectual achievement, can only 
exist where hope inspires expectation. Such expecta- 
tion is the dynamic of every great reform and the explana- 
tion of the sacrifices of every inventor, discoverer, and 
martyr. Because we can look forward confidently, we 
seek new and better laws, we plan for the removal of 
disease, the abolition of poverty, the purifying of society. 
We are daily new-born into and through a living hope. 
The religion of Jesus is a cheerful, encouraging religion. 
It is a glad tidings of great joy. Init “there broke upon 
the world a mighty and shaping influence, an illuminating, 
inspiring principle of mingled thought, affection, and 
volition, which is among the moral and spiritual influences 
at work in the world of feeling and opinion what the 
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mighty Gulf Stream is among the currents of the ocean, 
changing the temperature of distant seas, softening the 
climate of far-off shores, modifying the navigation and 
commerce of the globe.” SAMUEL A. ELIorT. 


Current Copics. 


THE announcement of the creation by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, on December 14, of a trust fund of $10 000,000 
for the promotion of the peace movement was a notable 
event of the closing month of the year 1910. ‘The di- 
rection of the work on a scale commensurate with this 
generous foundation Mr. Carnegie intrusted to a board 
of twenty-seven men, each distinguished in professional, 
business, or public life. Among them are Dr. Eliot, 
president emeritus of Harvard University, Senator 
Elihu Root, former Ambassador Joseph H. Choate, former 
Ambassador Andrew D. White, and George W. Perkins, 
who is retiring from the banking firm of J. Pierpont 
Morgan & Co, to devote all his energies to the elimina- 
tion of friction between capital and labor. Although 
the trustees of Mr. Carnegie’s great benefaction have 
not yet formulated their plans in detail, it is understood 
that a large part of their resources will be applied to the 
development of the machinery already existing at The 
Hague as the most practicable means of furthering the 
cause of peace among the nations. 


a 


In declaring his adherence to the principles represented 
by the American Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes at the closing event of its annual 
gathering at Washington, last Saturday, President Taft 
took occasion to point out the necessity of maintaining 
and improving the existing national forces of defence. 
The President once more announced his conviction that 
the interest of the country demands the fortification of 
the Panama Canal. On this head the Executive said: 
“The works of the canal are of such a character that a 
war vessel might easily put the canal out of commission. 
We are authorized to police the canal and protect it, and 
we have the treaty right to erect fortifications there. 
Fortifications are the best and most secure method of 
protecting that canal against the attack of some irre- 
sponsible nation or armed force.” In referring to the 
argument that the safety of the canal in time of war 
might be secured by its neutralization, Mr. Taft pointed 
out that ‘nations are quite as likely as men to violate 
their obligations under great stress like that of war.” 


a 


AN impressive demonstration in favor of reciprocity 
between Canada and the United States took place at 
Ottawa on December 16, when more than one thousand 
prosperous farmers from all parts of the Dominion pre- 
sented their demand to Premier Laurier for an immediate 
revision of the tariff downward with a view to the pro- 
motion of trade with the neighbor to the south. When 
the premier, who was attended by the entire cabinet, 
announced the inability of the government to accede to 
the demand pending negotiations between Ottawa and 
Washington, the farmers went their way vowing to return 
in greater numbers hext year and to keep up the agita- 
tion in growing volume until they shall have attained their 
purpose to bring about an approximately free interchange 
of commodities. The tendency toward government 
enterprise among the agricultural population of the 
Dominion was indicated by the farmers’ prayer for the 

public ownership and control of terminal elevators, for 
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the construction of a government railway to Hudson 
Bay, and for the establishment by the government of a 
chilled meat industry in Western Canada. 


am 


Two Democratic governors-elect—Eugene N. Foss of 
Massachusetts and Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey— 
are taking an active part in the canvass for the election 
of United States senators whose terms are expiring, with 
a view to the carrying out of the people’s will as expressed 
at the polls. In Massachusetts Mr. Foss is conducting 
a vigorous campaign at the stump in an effort to organize 
a public sentiment which shall prevent the return of 
Henry Cabot Lodge to Congress by the incoming Re- 
publican legislature. In New Jersey Dr. Wilson is bend- 
ing his energies to the task of preventing the election 
of the Democratic boss, former Senator James N. Smith, 
Jr., to the place now held by John Kean, a Republican. 
Dr. Wilson is trying to unite a disrupted party in sup- 
port of James E. Martine, whose candidacy the governor- 
elect has advanced in the interest of the public demand 
for tariff revision, as well as in furtherance of Dr. Wilson’s 
own opposition to the principle of boss-ship in party 
politics. The campaigns of Messrs. Foss and Wilson 
are arousing country-wide interest. 


a 


THE general elections in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland ended last Tuesday. It did not need the count 
of the last of the ballotings to determine the exact com- 
plexion of the House of Commons. When the sessions 
begin after the Christmas holidays, the Liberal coalition 
will find itself possessed of almost the precise margin 
of strength with which it took office in the last Parlia- 
ment. Furthermore, the government’s working ma- 
jority will be aided at least morally by the dissensions 
that developed in the ranks of the opposition during the 
closing days of the campaign, and of which the revolt 
against the leadership of Mr. Balfour is a visible indi- 
cation. The Unionists themselves are not disposed to’ 
dispute the apparent fact that the battle against the 
powers and privileges of the aristocracy, as represented 
by the House of Lords, has already been fought and 
won by the enemies of the hereditary chamber. ‘The 
details of the method whereby the constitutional changes 
shall be wrought alone remain to be determined at the 
leisure of the conquerors. 


‘THE awakening national consciousness in the Chinese 
empire is strikingly indicated by the intimations from 
Pekin that the American financial syndicate’s proposals 
for a loan of $50,000,000 are likely to fail. Grave ob- 
stacles have arisen to the successful outcome of the nego- 
tiations, because the Chinese have suddenly developed 
a strong opposition, apparently based upon a wide-spread 
public sentiment, to the stipulation of the American 
syndicate that the amount of the loan shall be spent under 
the supervision of a foreign financial adviser, to be se- 
lected by the prospective creditors. ‘The loan was pro- 
jected to further the imperial plans for currency reform 
and various other administrative features. So strong a 
stand have the imperial authorities taken against the 
acceptance of such supervision that they have refused 
to consider the appointment of a foreign adviser even on 
the distinct understanding that his functions should be 
limited strictly to the giving of advice, which China might — 
accept or reject as she saw fit. 


a 


THE Russian government is confronting a schoolboy 
agitation which may yet lead to grave political results. 
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The students of the high schools (the Gymnasia) are or- 
ganizing a protest against the mistreatment of political 
prisoners. The immediate basis of the movement is the 
death of a prisoner, involved in the assassination of Von 
Plehve, after a flogging. The police suppressed several 
student gatherings with an energy that evoked a vigorous 
protest from M. Purishkevitch, who declared in the 
Douma, quoting a student orator, ‘that the time has 
come to put an end to the satraps of the sanguinary 
Nicholas II.”” On the day following, the police confis- 
cated five newspapers which published-M. Purishkevitch’s 
speech, and it was announced that their editors would 
be prosecuted for lése majesté, for which the maximum 
punishment is eight years in the galleys. In the mean- 
while, the students, nothing daunted by the repressive 
activities of Premier Stolypin, are preparing to carry 
out a fresh series of demonstrations during the coming 
holidays. 


Brevities. 


No doctrine, creed, or system is of any use unless it 
edifies and strengthens human beings. 


According to high medical authority social morality 
in our colleges has improved during the last generation. 


One of the pleasures of travelling among all kinds of 
people is the discovery that so many are kind, temperate, 
and considerate. 


The life of John Muir, who lives in contact with nature 
and almost entirely outside the strife of mankind, is an 
example which has lessons for all men. 


The man who gave us the most disagreeable con- 
sciousness of his brutality was the son of one of our most 
highly praised Americans, famous as a reformer. 


It is said that the stream of British gold coin which 
flows into India disappears in the treasure houses of 
rajahs and the hoards of other opulent East Indians. 


We wonder if there is not more dead capital buried 
in the temples, churches, hoarding places, and other 
treasure houses of the world than is in circulation in coin 
or currency. 


The amazing increase of deposits in savings banks and 
the enormous production of farm products show that the 
country is not depending upon the decisions made either 
by captains of industry or by labor unions. 


Our older readers can remember the time when the 
mayors of our cities were chosen because of their rank and 
standing as citizens, and were paid small salaries because 
the office was considered a high honor. 


In the official announcement of Mrs. Eddy’s death it is 
stated that “she had been indisposed about nine days,”’ 
and also that she “died after a few days’ illness.”’ We 
note the fact, but do not desire an explanation of it. 


We once took a sensational account of excesses in col- 
lege life, and made a study of it in detail, and found that 
the ingenious author had put into the period of a college 
term all the things that he could glean from college tradi- 
tions of fifty years. 


The majority of men and women in the United States 
are above the level of anything which could be described 
as depravity in morals. They approve of the cleanly 
life, and desire to”be governed only by those who are 
worthy to be imitated. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


The Pattern in the Mount. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

A sentence in the admirable editorial on “No Chance”’ 
of arecent Register gave me a suggestion, and, remember- 
ing the Latin proverb, ‘‘ Age quod agis,”’ I send it to you at 
once. Inno sense do I mean it as a criticism; but, when 
I saw your words, “the Power Divine gives a Pattern 
in the Mount to man.” I said to myself, “Ah, if only 
this were true!”’ 

But I ask, Is there an absolute pattern that lies eter- 
nally behind all the successive achievements, which human 
thought and action have made? Or have we not learned 
by experience these categories,—that we should be kind, 
just, generous, brave, chaste, believing, and religious? 
And is there any other way than by experience to learn 
how to keep kindness from becoming softness; justice, 
honesty, parsimony; belief, superstition; re- 
ligion, formality? Do we not learn through the struggle 
of life what is useless, what is false, what is dishonest, 
what is ugly, what is unverifiable, what is mythical? 

And how gladly we turn from these regular artificial 
gardens of exact systems to the great, untrodden prairies 
and wildernesses of truth! 

Herbert Spencer said, “The organism of knowledge is 
much more important than its acquisition.” Perhaps 
it may be better for us to hammer into shape the common 
truths we have, here in the plain, than to search for 
those perfect patterns which are hidden in the Mount. 

JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Social Conditions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It seems to me that the responsibility for hard social 
conditions among wage earners lies largely with the wage 
earners themselves. 

Five a dollars a week in a department store may not 
be a living wage at the present time; but six dollars a 
week in a private family, with board and lodging equiva- 
lent to six or eight dollars a week more, is much more than 
a living wage. One dollar a day for a clerk or book- 
keeper may not be sufficient, but five dollars a day for 
a carpenter, mason, or plumber is far more than enough 
to live on. 

The false pride of the wage earners themselves is largely 
responsible for existing hardships. They crowd into 
the stores and offices because it is not genteel to live out 
as servants or to work at a trade. The employers of 
labor are obliged to pay the market price whatever it 
may be, and the rush of all classes into the genteel 
occupations establishes the market. 

The rush of all classes into the cities, and the universal 
desire for an easy and exciting life there, is much to be 
deplored. If we could induce some of our clerks and 
shop girls to become farmers, and produce wealth, in- 
stead of all trying to get a share of the wealth that other 
people have produced, social conditions would be very 
much improved. 

Our public schools might better be devoted to teaching 
trades and modern agricultural and horticultural methods 
than to fitting everybody for college and business. Let 
us begin to reform things at the right end. 

JOHN PICKERING. 

SaLeM, Mass. 
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Hora Christi. 


Sweet is the time for joyous folk 
Of gifts and minstrelsy; 
Yet I, O lowly-hearted One, 
» Crave but thy company. 
On lonesome road, beset with dread, 
&% My questing lies afar. 
I have no light, save in the East 
The gleaming of thy star. 


In cloistered aisles they keep to-day 
Thy feast, O living Lerd, 

With pomp of banner, pride of song, 
And stately sounding word. 

Mute stand the kings of power and place, 
While priests of holy mind 

Dispense thy blessed heritage 
Of peace to all mankind. 


I know a spot where budless twigs 
Are bare above the snow, 

And where sweet winter-loving birds 
Flit softly to and fro: 

There, with the sun for altar-fire, 
The earth for kneeling-place, 

The gentle air for chorister, 
Will I adore thy face. 


Lord, underneath the great blue sky 
My heart shall pean sing, 
The gold and myrrh of meekest love 
Mine only offering. 
Bliss of thy birth shall quicken me; 
And, for thy pain and dole, 
Tears are but vain, so I will keep 
The silence of the soul. 
—Alice Brown. 


‘Newfoundland Sketches. 


BY EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


Be 


With almost a Puritan strictness, Sunday is very relig- 
iously kept among the Liveyeres. It is really one of their 
superstitions; for, in the minds of some of them, ‘‘Some- 
thing might happen”’ on Monday to the man who neg- 
lected to attend “prayers”? on Sunday, provided, of 
course, there are prayers on that day. For a very large 
number of the people on those coasts a parson is a rare 
bird. For hundreds of harbors one visit in three months 
is very frequent. In some instances we found that as 
much as two years would go by. 

Instances of their loyalty to the Sabbath are many. 
In one harbor they went an entire winter without coal, 
because the collier who dropped anchor one Saturday night 
would not tarry till Monday for them to buy coal of him. 
We think, however, that in this particular harbor they 
have since grown more reasonable. In order to appreci- 
ate how this came about, it is necessary to explain their 
method of fish-drying. However much he has risked his 
life on the banks, the fisherman is not sure of his fish 
until it is dried. This requires that sun and wind should 
treat the fish spread on the flakes for quite a few days 
after they are brought ashore. If the weather was damp 
and foggy, as it frequently is in the summer, the fish was 
in danger of spoiling. It looked as though this might 
happen one summer, and every one, even the children, 
seemed anxious; for it meant that the living of the whole 
harbor was at stake. We all looked for a bright day on 
Friday, but no improvement came. On Saturday they 
came to us, for slime was beginning to appear on a few 
fish, and asked, ‘‘Do ee tink us ud do wrong to spread 
fish o’ Sunday, zur?’’ We remember that with the help 
of a Bible for authority, and a little talk on Christian 
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freedom, they agreed to spread their fish on Sunday, if 
it were fine. Sunday was sunny and breezy, and, although 
every one was late for church, the spirit of worship on 
that day was with quiet hearts. Outside of the church 
God was drying the fish: inside they lifted thankful hearts 
for sun and wind. 

But, whatever their superstitions added or subtracted 
from those days, those Newfoundland Sundays will never 
be forgotten. It seems now, as we look back, that the 
sea was always calm when Sunday came. Six days in 
the week towards our little home on the hill there con- 
tinually came the knock of the boat builder’s hammer, 
the song of some men at the windlass, or a fog horn from 
some approaching schooner; but on Sunday all was peace, 
and only the music of children’s laughter came up from 
the harbor. Morning and evening, unless the minister 
was away at some other harbor or the snow was too deep 
to walk through, the people came to worship God. ‘They 
all came to at least one of the services, and most of them 
to two. 

In Newfoundland our house of God was a little school- 
house. At one end of it in the centre of the floor stood 
the wood stove, which in winter time was about as neces- 
sary for worship as the contrite and humble spirit. Like 
all buildings in those harbors, the little school-house had 
more windows than we could care for, and on stormy 
days snow and rain frequently joined us inside. There 
were many things thought essential to a church that we 
did not possess. We had no pews, but every skipper in 
the harbor had provided a ‘‘form”’ for his family, which 
was only a rough plank raised about eighteen inches 
above the floor. The seats presented a very odd appear- 
ance, for they were all lengths and sizes and even dif- 
ferent colors. 

At nine o’clock on Sunday morning the sexton, who 
was paid worse than the minister, receiving only two 
dollars a year, would enter to start a fire, and at half- 
past ten he would hoist the flag for service; for a church 
without a bell and a people often without clocks, to hoist 
a Union Jack on the hilltop was the only efficient way 
of saying, ‘“Come up unto the house of the Lord.” A 
Liveyere service once seen could never be forgotten. We 
usually began with some old hymn, such as ‘Our God 
our help in ages past.” Each stanza would be read as 
we came to it for the benefit of those who were unable 
to read, and then we all sang. Of course, it was not al- 
ways harmony, and often the last line of each stanza was 
forgotten in the time which it had taken to sing the other 
three, and would be confidently filled out with ‘‘la, la, 
la, la,’ but we all sang. That was one reason why we 
had come to God’s house. After our. praise came the 
prayer, when “the lads on the banks’’ were always re- 
membered, much to the comfort of many mothers. Then 
came the sermon, something to be talked about for-the 
rest of the week. We always endeavored to make it 
very simple, but our simplest. story can sound very pro- 
found to the Liveyere. One of these profound discourses 
once called forth an apology on our behalf to a visitor 
from another harbor, ‘‘Us don’t mine if us don’t under- 
stand, us likes un.”’ 

The offering was gathered regularly by ‘‘ole Mike,” 
the sexton, after each sermon. It was seldom more than 
twenty cents. In the summer, when. most of the men 
were at sea, this would grow less and less, until one cent 
was the entire collection, then all collections ceased till 
the fall. It never paid for more than his salary and the 
oil for the lamps, the fuel being supplied by each family 
in turn. 

Such was our little service, simple as a child’s love and 
trust, grand as the great mountainous rocks that over- 
shadowed the little harbor; earnest and devout from 
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the morning call, “Oh, worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness,’ to the evening vesper, when ancient fisher 
and fisher lad bowed their heads to sing,— 
“Lord, keep us safe this night 
Secure from all our fears; 


O Father, guard us while we sleep, 
Till morning light appears. ”’ 


It may sound very heretical, but, if our advice were 


asked as to how a young man could be best trained for, 


the ministry, we should unhesitatingly reply, ‘‘One year 
in an up-to-date theological seminary and three years 
on the coast of Newfoundland or some such place.” 
The fishermen’s sky pilot has to be an all-round man. 
If he lacks any of this kind of rotundity when he ar- 
rives, necessity will give it to him before many months 
have passed. We were fortunate in coming to them 
with a little, yet very little, nursing and medical exper- 
ience obtained in the slums of London. Every man 
must go prepared to use a medical dictionary as faith- 
fully and as studiously as a Bible. If he tries to build 
a church, he must be architect, contractor, and boss. 
If he would be faithful to a simple people, he must take 
part, and a leading part, in politics, lest the unscrupu- 
lous politician take any unfair advantage. If there are 
any government funds to administer, he must be chair- 
man of the committee. Whether he wants to or not, 
he becomes the official registrar of all births, marriages, 
and deaths, and receives a small remuneration from the 
government for his trouble. Then, of course, his regular 
duties have no end. There must be prepared at least 
three sermons a week, two for Sunday and one for the 
mid-week service. But he may have to preach twice 
as many when he is on a trip; for, whatever time of day 
he lands, morning, noon, or night, all work ceases that 
all may come to the service. He must be ready to lect- 
ure on every subject under the sun. And, while he may 
never be called upon to form study classes on modern 
drama or on Emerson, he will be only a half-rate min- 
ister if he does not gather around him two or three times 
a week a class of weather-beaten fishers to learn their 
A,B, C’s. He must baptize the babies at any hour of day 
or night. We remember that the first baby this raw 
young sky pilot ever held in his awkward, unsteady arms, 
he had risen from his bed to sprinkle. It had been born 
but a few hours, and was thought too weak to live, and 
the fond parents would not risk its little soul. It matters 
not how stanch a Protestant he may be, if some mother, 
unable to get a priest, asks him to baptize with the sign 
of the cross, he must do it. There are nobler, bigger 
things than isms in Liveyeredom. He must be an old- 
fashioned minister, even if his brain is in a fever with new 
ideas. He will offend any member of his congregation 
if his parish call does not end in prayer, so that the 
“skipper an’ missus’’ may kneel in the little kitchen to 
pray. Because he is their doctor as well as their min- 
ister, he stands beside the bed which the new-born babe 
makes a holy shrine, and in the evening hour of life his 
knowledge eases the last pains, while his prayer guides 
the soul through the valley. His only grief through all 
will be the poverty of his own spiritual resources to do 
such holy work. 

An Englishman once told us that in Newfoundland 
doctors were unknown and unwanted, that every one 
was so sturdy and healthy that, if it were not for the 
constant decimation of the people by the cruel sea, it 
would be very difficult to die. We were sceptical enough, 
however, to take along with us a few surgical instruments 
and plenty of drugs. This turned out to be a case of 
more faith in honest doubt than in half the steamship 
advertisements; for, whatever was the physical condi- 
tion of the early Vikings, our modern Vikings were by 
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no means strangers to disease. It is true that in some 
parts doctors are almost unknown, but they are not 
unwanted. 

Every schooner that now goes to the fishing banks is 
by law compelled to carry a medicine chest. We used 
to think that some great plague ravaged these schooners 
every summer, for at the close of the fishery great quan- 
tities of empty bottles and tins would be thrown out of 
the medicine chest. On inquiry, however, we found 
that the chest was too strong a temptation to the men, 
and, while at sea, they weuld drink all the medicine they 
could obtain as a protection against illness and doctors’ 
bills for the coming winter. This is but one instance 
that could show that the real Liveyere is the despair of 
the doctor, but the delight of the quack and the charmer. 
The poor ignorant fisher-folk are absolutely unable to 
resist the wonderful testimonials to the efficacy of the 
wares of the patent medicine vendor. “Sure, zur, ole 
Jane Tarnel’s mother took some dat spell 0’ sickness she 
’ad, when she wus so mighty bad, an’-a cured un.” But 
the charmer is more interesting than the quack. ‘Tooth- 
ache was regularly cured by a member of our church in 
the following way. The patient would be asked to 
“slew” his jaw round and open his mouth and point out 
the tormenter. The charmer would then place her 
finger on a passage of Scripture and then lay it on the 
tooth. After a few such applications the pain would 
be gone. Warts on the hands were commonly charmed 
away, and only very rarely did they come for them to 
be burnt by the minister’s stick of caustic. 

Tuberculosis is the real plague of Newfoundland. 
One in every five of the population die of it. The most 
alarming thing, however, is that it is rapidly on the in- 
crease, having gone up as much as 50 per cent. in the 
last few years. This largely is due to the unsanitary 
manner of living during the long eight months of winter. 
How the present campaign will fight it in that land is 
hard to see, for the people are all scattered on rocks 
and in lonely coves hard to reach, and, in the case of too 
many thousand, are without any education. We did 
not reside there long before a lecture on how to live was 
as much a weekly institution in the harbor as the sermon, 
but our heaviest warfare was when we fought with the 
sick for fresh air. It was hard to persuade them that 
wall plaster blessed by a priest and carried in the pocket 
was no cure for rheumatism, difficult enough to convince 
fond young mothers that the blood of the” cock bird’s 
comb was no cure for baby’s aphtha; but these things 
were easy compared to the task of making them dis- 
believe that fresh air and a weekly bath were a menace 
to the life of the race. 


Prayer for Forefathers’ Day. 


Father, be with us as Thou hast been with our fathers. 
May we remember how they walked with Thee in the 
desert, how Thou didst lead them across the ocean and 
showed them what was Thy infinite and perfect will. 
Show us how it is Thou hast blessed them, and we know 
that Thou wilt bless us to the end if we will find in thee 
our strength and deliverance. Show us that we are 
not alone struggling in a desert, but that God is at our 
right hand and at our left hand, that He is before us and 
behind us. Show us that in the whisper of the night, 
as in the light and glory of the day, Thou wilt help us as 
Thine own children. So bless to us all the battles of 
history, bless to us every prophecy. Show us how we 
may enter into that service which is perfect freedom. 
Show us how we may speak to those who have never 
heard it, and show these wonders of Thy love to those 
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who have never seen them. Show us how as Thy chil- 
dren we may go about our Father’s work and enter into 
this infinite harvest field to which Thy well-beloved Son 
called us. 

Father, we thank Thee that Thy children may see 
Thee and know Thee as our fathers never saw Thee or 
knew Thee; that Thou art pleased to reveal Thyself 
every day in new wonders of Thy power, in new miracles 
of Thy love. Show us how we may grow in grace.as did 
Thy well-beloved Son. May we grow better and better, 
stronger and stronger, this nation and this people, 
because God is the Lord, because we are Thine and Thou 
art ours. Nor is our prayer for ourselves alone: we 
remember this world of Thine and ask that Thy kingdom 
may come and Thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven. No longer one holy land, but every land in- 
spired by the Most High, that every man may know Thee 
from the least to the greatest, from the north to the 
south, from the east to the west, that nations may live 
with nations as brothers and sisters; that the sword may 
everywhere be sheathed, and men need study war no 
more; that all men know what this is that we are children 
of one living God, alive with His life and love. May all 
rulers know that they are Thy servants, and all magis- 
trates that it is Thy laws that they administer. May 
people with people, nation with nation, tribe with tribe, 


know that all men are of one blood, children of the Most - 


High. Bless this ancient Commonwealth: be with the 
General Court in its assembly, be with all magistrates 
and executives, with all sorts and conditions of men, that 
this may be that happy people whose God is the Lord. 
Hear us, answer us, bless us as Thine own children in 
Christ Jesus.—Edward Everett Hale. 


World. Speed Increasing. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


During the ten days’ meetings of the Congregational 
Council last fall the American Board and their several 
missionary and philanthropic societies whose field is in 
this country—much was brought out which largely tran- 
scended the nominal scope of the occasion. Really there 
was pictured by the missionaries from the great foreign 
countries, and from the home workers on frontier and in 
the slums of the great cities, a great world movement 
forward to purer Christianity above the limits of de- 
nominations and to a better civilization with justice to 
the weaker members of the political body. Still more, 
there was affirmed a political consequence of Christianity 
which is already revolutionizing the old despotisms and 
stirring the sentiment of nationality far and wide. 

The broad scope of this world movement is well worth 
notice by political and religious observers in all denom- 
inations, for it was made very clear, especially by the 
marshalling of delegates from a long list of other mis- 
siotiary societies, that this work is by no means that of 
one denomination, but that it is shared by all, and, still 
more, that it is promoted by influences which have no 
formal connection. whatever with Christianity or any 
sort of religion. Beyond question there is an aggressive- 
ness in the Christian religion which is making it go hard 
with the adherents of the non-Christian religions. But 
one of the assertions during the meetings deserves to be 
borne in mind, especially by statesmen and those who 
are working for the peace of the world and for the rights 
of the weaker and oppressed peoples. One of the notable 
consequences of the introduction of Christian doctrines, it 
was positively affirmed by more than one speaker fresh 
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from the fields, is that it stimulates the desire for polit- 
ical independence. ‘This is attributed to the nature of 
Christianity as fundamentally democratic. In that 
respect it differs from the other religions. To the demo- 
cratic spirit of Christianity is attributed the political 
unrest which fills the hearts of the progressive and pa- 
triotic people of India. Were it not for the political 
consequences of Christianity, so it was repeatedly af- 
firmed, there would not be now the burning ambition 
to make of India an independent nation. This does not 
imply at all that the people who lead the agitation are 
Christians. But the effect of preaching democratic 
doctrines about the brotherhood of man, the destructive 
effect of Christianity upon the old system of caste, the in- 
toleration in a doctrine of universal brotherhood for the 
despotic systems of government with which the East is 
cursed, has been to stimulate a popular feeling in favor 
of practising the democracy which Christians preach, 
destroying the caste system and overthrowing the for- 
eign government which takes from the people the right 
to govern themselves. 

It is to be noticed that the men who tell of this rising 
spirit in India bring it before the public now with much 
less reservation and with far more sympathy than they. 
did ten years ago, when these symptoms became annoy- 
ing to the peace of the British officials ruling over the 
Indian people. ‘This time there was no effort to save the 
feelings of Great Britain from the knowledge of the truth 
that the people of India want their independence. Not 
a man advanced the suggestion that they were not right 
in their aspirations for national independence. Not a 
word was said about the superior benevolence and benefi- 
cence of the British rule. Not a speaker had anything 
to say about the right of the strong to govern the weak 
for the good of the weak and of the right of the strong to 
kill the weak if they resisted. There seemed to be an 
agreement that, whatever the present facts of govern- 
ment are in India, the real right to rule rests with the 
people themselves; and there seemed to be an expectation 
that some time the right will triumph. 

Another notable illustration of the power of Chris- 
tianity for the overturning of thrones and for advancing 
the rights of the masses was the revolution in Turkey. 
Strong claim was made, in so many words, that the recent 
revolution there would have been impossible without the 
influence of Christianity and especially the teaching of 
Robert College in Constantinople. It is rather the 
Turks of European Turkey, who have come most in 
contact with Western ideas, who are the backbone of the 
revolutionary party; and, were it not for that element, the 
revolution would go backward and be itself overturned. 
Yet the leaders in it are still Mohammedans. ‘They 
cling to their religion. But it is the indirect teaching of 
the democratic Christ which has dashed to pieces the old 
Turkish despotism. 

In China the new and mighty spirit of nationality is 
affirmed to be largely stimulated by this same Christian 
teaching. In Japan similar consequences are claimed for 
the missionary works. ‘There is a tremendous advance 
of civilization with Christianity. All the world is moving 
faster than ever before. There is an immense amount 
of educational and medical work which goes for higher 
intellectual lives among those who still cling to their non- 
Christian religions, and for more sanitary dwellings and 
cleaner living and better medical attendance and service. 
Much of this comes out from Christian sources. Taking 
the field as a whole, the contrast to former conditions is 
almost incredible. Credit is not claimed for any one 
agency, unless it be for the very fundamental, compre- 
hensive cause of all: surely it is not claimed for any one 
human organization. But there is no doubt of the fact 
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that there is to-day a world progress of greater velocity 
than ever before, and that its speed is even now increasing. 

But one further point still is most significant of all. 
It is that with this new and striking spread of the sen- 
timent of patriotism and the desire for national inde- 
pendence among the weaker and oppressed peoples there 
is seen, at the same time, a recognition of the unity of all 
mankind. Men are now thinking, it was said, in terms of 
world unity. They look upon the world as one. Polit- 
ical unity, which is just beginning to be seen among the 
mass of our people as a mere glimmer of light away down 
the vistas of the future, and is still not seen at all by a 
large body of our voters, is discerned in the Old World 
also. ‘here is rising to the minds of the thinkers over 
there the feeling that all the nations are destined to form 
one political unit. 

This is most important of all the political developments 
of the time. It means that the present movements in 
this country, reinforced strongly in Western Europe, 
for the political unity of all the nations is certain to be 
supported by the statesmen of the Far East as soon as 
the question comes before them in a form to be acted 
upon. The next session of The Hague Conference is to 
be called presumably for 1915. At the present rate of 
progress much will occur before then to open the minds 
of the world to the need and to the possibility of the polit- 
ical union of all the nations. With the light that is now 
making the way clear the next conference ought to make 
sure, by unanimous vote, two great objects, the estab- 
lishment of the supreme court of the world and the dis- 
armament of the nations. Both are possibilities. 

Boston, Mass. 


In God’s Garden. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 


The incidents in the life of a neighboring family that 
I shall relate may seem commonplace and even trivial. 
No doubt, similar experiences are known to many; but, 
so far as I am aware, none of a like character has ever 
been recorded. Of so-called “‘answers to prayer” the 
religious journals now and then, though not perhaps 
as frequently nor with as much sterling faith as of old, 
furnish examples; but, having had before my eyes for 
at least ten years past the process and results of what 
I may call ‘prayer in action,” the impulse to tell the 
story cannot lightly be put aside. 

Very early in life Mr. N. came into possession of a 
considerable property. As it is to so many youths who 
inherit large fortunes without having been instructed 
in the difficult art of financiering, his financial ventures 
were not made with wisdom. He altered the invest- 
ments made by an extremely prudent father,—never for 
the betterment of the estate,—and, moreover, took to 
that easy method of squandering money,—the building 
of a country house and place. Mr. N.’s expenditures 
in this, encroaching upon his income, the deficits were 
made up from his principal. Of course this was very 
unwise, but in time probably the encroachments might 
have been made good but for a sudden and unexpected 
reverse of fortune. ‘Those of- us now past middle life 
may recall the shock that ran over the country at the 
tidings of the great Chicago fire. It was because of this 
fire, and that among his unfortunate investments were 
stocks in fire insurance companies,—impaired or made 
bankrupt by the catastrophe,—that Mr. N. found his 
income cut down almost over night from many thou- 
sands to a few hundreds a year. It is a common-place 
maxim that “sweet are the uses of adversity,” though, 
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when the adverse experiences come, few, indeed, find 
anything like sweetness attending them. Mr. N. was 
no exception to the rule in this respect; but he was a 
man of much energy, and, though then over forty years 
of age, he set himself strenuously to the retrieval of his 
fallen fortunes. It is no part of this brief story to relate 
the expedients that he tried. Apprenticeship to practical 
“business,’’ at best difficult when youth has passed, in 
later life is often useless. Mr. N. found it so,—that in- 
dustry, energy, faithfulness, all counted for little or 
nothing, because of lack of early training. In the end, 
and only after several years of patient effort, he gave up 
the unequal struggle. 

In one of those books, written by my near relative, 
Rev. HE. P. Roe (books that have impressed their ad- 
mirable lessons upon Americans sufficiently to lift their 
literary quality far higher than critics are willing to 
accord), “Driven back to Eden,” the story is related 
of one, a ‘‘business failure’ mainly from lack of health, 
who took up market gardening and made it a successful 
venture. No success like this followed Mr. N., when, 
in default of anything more alluring, he returned to that 
““place’’ whereon he had sunk so much profitless money. 
During the years of absence it had been let to several 
tenants,—never to much profit,—and now it appeared— 
and perhaps really was—quite hopeless as a source of 
livelihood in way of tilling the ground. 

It is very easy for some of us who have prospered, to 
whom, perhaps, prosperity has come naturally, to us 
who have never “‘lost our grip,’’ as the saying is, to crit- 
icise or condemn the incompetent. By all customary 
standards of judgment Mr. N. was clearly that. As 
he failed in business, so now again the failure was com- 
plete in the endeavor to ‘‘make farming pay.’’ Many 
there are in these modern days who attempt to excuse 
their own shortcomings—imprudence, idleness, lack of 
knowledge—by talking glibly of undue competition or 
railing at “the trusts.”” So far as I know, Mr. N. never 
complained, but, accepting the situation, sought in small, 
pitiful ways to eke out the slender income that still re- 
mained. 

The story of how the powers of nature stepped in, 
responding to honest and earnest effort, may be told in 
few words, although in the progress from utmost frugality 
to comfort, indeed, to a certain degree of luxury, more 
than ten years went by. It happened in this way that, 
left almost wholly to their own devices as to cultivation, 
fruit trees—apple and pear, and some of the hardier 
sorts of grapes, relics of former days when a number of 
high-priced gardeners looked after them—began again 
of their own accord to thrive and prosper. It was the 
same with smaller fruits,—blackberries, blackcaps, and 
raspberries. ‘There had been formerly extensive beds of 
asparagus and strawberries. I am sure I cannot tell how 
it happened, and perhaps the facts may be at odds with 
botanical lore, but, driven out of their once well culti- 
vated and enriched home grounds, vegetable and berry 
found new habitats here and there in sunny nooks (sur- 
viving, like families expatriated for conscience’ sake) 
or innoculating their wild brethren. Year after year 
the descendants of grafts and seedlings—not forgetting 
peach-trees growing spontaneously and abundantly— 
grew larger and larger and finer flavored. Of all other 
contributions to the family comfort those of the new 
strawberry colonies, if not the most fruitful, gave most 
evidence of the alacrity with which Nature hastens to 
ally itself with man’s want in order to fulfil man’s 
necessity. At first, scattered through the fields, these 
grew lank and spindling sprouts, tipped by clusters of 
tiny red berries. But year after year the sprouts became 
thicker and more “‘stocky,’’ the berries bigger and bigger, 
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taking on the character of cultivated plants, until last 
summer the plants had clustered in well-defined beds in 
the grass, and the fruit, superior to the sort furnished 
by horticulturists in flavor, quite rivalled many of these 
in size. 

A neighbor, a new-comer into the township, intent 
upon making friends and acquiring information, supping 
one evening in June with this fortunate family, delighted 
with the luscious berries, exclaimed with enthusiasm: 
“These are certainly delicious berries, Mrs. N. May 
I ask who is your gardener?”’ 

The sprightly (but withal never flippant) little woman 
smiled and answered quietly, “God is our gardener, 
Mr. R.” 

In a preceding paragraph it was intimated that to 
“honest and earnest effort’? was due these comfortable 
results. Doubtless this is more of a platitude than an 
explanation. It applies to all the labor of husbandry, 
not only in gardens, but in fields of grain. But here 
had been virtually no labor, never any digging or even 
enriching of the soil. Nature was left wholly free, free 
to select its fitting places, free to provide fitting things. 
I am sure that the answer to the question (which none 
perceiving the results could fail to ask), What was the 
cause of the results? may be found in the one certain 
and universal principle (Nature fulfilling man’s necessity 
because of man’s want) of the response of all things to 
the seeking of one thing. In physics this principle is 
exemplified by the mystery of chemical affinity; in math- 
ematics by the solved equation, where (another mystery) 
the quantity (‘‘x’’) called ‘‘unknown” becomes entirely 
known when ranged on the other side of the chasm of 
the “sign of equality.”” Is it too great a draft upon the 
faculties to assert or claim that so is it also with the 
abyss of death? 

Surely they do not err who confide in the guidance 
of that unfailing principle of life. If you would have 
friends, show yourself friendly. If you would attach to 
yourself affection, demonstrate your love. It was just 
this, Love, seeking the best attainable,—at first con- 
tent with the small and scattered responses,—that at 
last, by way of natural impulses, evolved higher and 
higher things. hat ‘‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive’’ has not metes and bounds of limited application. 
Not alone from one person to another,—the one possess- 
ing, the other in need,—but from man to man, from race 
to race, from knowledge to ignorance, Love always and 
everywhere seeks that it may find, animate or inanimate, 
fulfilling the eternal law by responding freely to the 
lover. . 

NEwpsure, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


In vain will you let your mind run out after help in 
times of trouble: it is like putting to seain a storm. Sit 
still, and feel after your principles—M. A. Kelty. 


& 


Every relation to mankind of hate or scorn or neglect 
is full of vexation and torment. There is nothing to do 
with men but to love them; to contemplate their virtues 
with admiration, their faults with pity and forbearance, 
and their injuries with forgiveness.—Orville Dewey. 


& 


The soul which knows no self-seeking, no interested 
ends, is thoroughly candid; it goes straight forward 
without hindrance; its path opens daily more and more 
to “perfect day,’’ in proportion as its self-renunciation 
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and its self-forgetfulness increase; and its peace, amid 
whatever troubles beset it, will be as boundless as the 
depths of the sea.—Fénelon. 


ed 


It is a vain thought to flee from the work that God 
appoints us, for the sake of finding a greater blessing to 
our souls, as if we could choose for ourselves where we 
shall find the fulness of the Divine Presence, instead of 
seeing it where alone it is to be found, in loving obedience. 


George Eliot. 
a 


Thine own self-will and anxiety, thy hurry and labor, 
disturb thy peace and prevent Me from working in thee. 
Look at the little flowers, in the serene summer days; 
they quietly open their petals, and the sun shines into 
them with his gentle influences. So will I do for thee, 
if thou wilt yield thyself to Me.—G. Tersteegen. 


od 


Grant to me above all things that can be desired to 
rest in thee and in thee to have my heart at peace. Thou 
art the true peace of the heart, thou its only rest: out of 
thee all things are hard and restless. In this very peace 
that is in thee, the One Chiefest Eternal Good, I will 
sleep and rest. Amen.—Thomas 4 Kempis. 


At Christmas Tide. 


The Soul cried to its Angel: ‘‘Lo, 
My lot is fallen on evil days! 
God speaks no more to those below, 
Nor leads their feet through heavenly ways. 
Man loves no more his brother man 
As in the saintly days of old, 
When holy zeal all fear outran, 
And virtue stood for more than gold. 
The fervor and the joy are flown, 
Since Love is cold and Faith is dead; 
Each bears his pain and toil alone,”’ 
The Soul unto its Angel said. 


But spake the Angel: ‘‘Nay! not thus 

Do Made and Maker drift apart; 
Still speaks the voice of God in us, 

To nerve the arm and fire the heart. 
Strong hands still clasp, pure thoughts aspire 

To lift the weaker brother’s load; 
Prometheus-like to warm with fire 

Of heavenly Love earth’s poor abode. 
Fair Charity and fairer Peace 

Still make for man the highest goal, 
And so shall make till Time doth cease!’ 

Thus said its Angel to the Soul. 


And, lo! as thus the bright one spoke, 


The blessed dawn of Christmas broke. 
—Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


Jesus, the Son of Man. 


BY REV. MINOT SIMONS. 


The Man of Nazareth becomes a revealer to men 
that their own best life is possible. As the vitalizing 
power of a great personality, he shows what it is pos- 
sible for men to be. He appears to be one who overcame 
the world; that is, he attained a spiritual mastery of life. 
Nothing less is the inspiration of Jesus, the Son of Man. 
Nothing less is the challenge to every man who lives 
to-day to overcome his world. 

I am not interested in the problem as to his sinless 
life. We do not know. We have but a fragmentary 
record of his life, and we should not know if we had the 
whole record. It is not a matter that can be proved by 
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record. I am not interested in trying to prove that the 
highest spiritual life of the modern world is inspired 
wholly by him. Indeed the very opposite is the truth. 
Modern life looks to many sources for its spiritual life, 
sources independent, some more and some less, of the 
influence of Jesus. Noble souls who lived before him, 
noble souls who have lived after him, have inspired new 
knowledge of moral and spiritual truth. ‘The influence 
of Jesus is crossed by countless others, and it would be 
absurd to deny it. As an ancient writer said: ‘Thanks 
be to God for his holy saints, thanks be to him who giveth 
wisdom, which in all ages, entering into holy souls, maketh 
them friends of God, and prophets.” 

The main thing is that no one can come into sympa- 
thetic-understanding of the Man of Nazareth without 
having the right spirit renewed within him. What you 
and I need to have impressed upon us is the conviction 
that the human soul can attain a spiritual mastery of 
life, that in the most trying circumstances one can be 
superior to those circumstances and indeed fulfil his 
best life through such circumstances. When I turn to 
the life of Jesus, the Son of Man, I find to my own satis- 
faction that such spiritual mastery has been attained. 

Such a mastery offers, in the first place, a moral stand- 
ard by which the life of humanity may be judged. It 
is very impressive to me to see the ethical appreciation 
of the modern world centring upon the life of the Naz- 
arene. For centuries the world has been trying to 
find out what Jesus was in order to gain entrance into 
the mystery of the life of God. But the modern world 
is not so much theological as it is humanitarian. The 
new interest in Jesus is from the point of view of his 
character as a man. And, when you stop to think of it, 
such was the interest of his disciples. “They were not 
theological. ‘They responded to the charm and power 
of his personality. It is his personality that is to-day 
assuming the moral leadership of the world. 

From the short record it seems that his life became 
morally irresistible. We are told that he was tempted 
as we are tempted. In another place it is emphatically 
said that “God cannot be tempted.” But, gathering his 
moral energies as any man may gather them, he became 
morally supreme. And he says to any other man who 
is tempted, ‘Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world,’ as much as to say, ‘““What I have done, that 
you may do likewise.”’ 

Such is a message of wonderful encouragement to 
humanity. It may be that you feel more forcibly the 
moral inspiration of some life personally nearer and 
dearer to you. But it is of immense value that there is 
one demonstration of character to which the whole great 
world may turn; that there is one source to which all 
men in their despair of humanity may turn for a refuta- 
tion of that despair, one mould for the Christian type of 
life,—the life that may be and thus ought to be morally 
supreme. Men haye tried to justify their failures on the 
ground of their humanity, weak humanity. Humanity? 
Humanity is not weak. ‘The more human we are the 
stronger we are. On the ground of humanity a moral 
mastery of life is expected of us. ; 

Again, the religious faith of Jesus, the Son of Man, 
puts stability into the religious faith of the world. The 
supreme mystery of life is this: in a way we know not 
God enters our consciousness, and we realize that we 
are known of God and know God. But sometimes our 
sense of God falters. In places God’s world is suffering 
terribly. Heavy trials are laid upon us. We need 
reassurance. Not always are we in the mood to argue. 
We are greatly helped if we see some one who knows 
tribulation living bravely and strongly and trustfully. 
We see in them the fruits of mastery, of tenderness and 
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understanding. They suffer, and yet they live as though 
they had convinced themselves of what we long to know. 


‘As when the valleys all in shadow lie, 
And shadowy shapes of fear still haunt the night, 
Some mountain peak reflects the coming light, 
And waiting lips break forth with joyful cry, 
For gladness, that at last the day is nigh,— 
So when a soul, that towers afar, is bright, 
The souls that sit in shadow, at the sight 
Grow sudden glad to know ’tis light on high! 


‘‘And when these mountain-towering men can say, 
_ ‘We see, though it be hidden from our eyes,’ 
We can believe in better things to be! 
So, though the shadows still obscure our way, 
We see the light reflected from the skies 
That crowns thy brows, O Man of Galilee!”’ 


Thus we are helped. ‘Thus Jesus, as a suffering man 
like us, helps. He does not argue with us. He simply 
shows us, in his own life, in his own trials, a courage, a 
strength, a trust. We see his mastery, his tenderness, 
his understanding. He suffers; but~he lives as though 
convinced of what we long to know, and his certainty 
helps us by its convincing power. He weeps in the 
presence of death, but he isnot cast down. He is forsaken 
by his friends, but he is not bitter. When the world 
seeks his death, he shows himself the world’s master by 
saying, ‘Father, forgive them: they know not what 
they do.’’? And at the end, “Into thy hands, I commend 
my spirit.” Thus does he have a word of positive en- 
couragement out of his own experience. “Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world. He that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.” : 

Again, for all the world, Jesus, the Son of Man, shows 
how the individual life may be fulfilled. He was indeed 
far removed, we may almost say infinitely far removed, 
from summing up in his life all possible human experience. 
His experience was very limited. Countless human and 
social problems never appeared above his horizon. But 
this is the point: all that he could do, he did; all that 
he could be, he was. Hence, forever, he must be an 
inspiration for the moral and spiritual life of struggling 
humanity. 

Other lives have been fulfilled. All that they could 
be, they were; all they could do, they did. But I can 
think of no other historical figure that can ever be to the 
world such a permanent and adequate example of life’s 
highest meaning; that is, of complete consecration to the 
divine will. Realize such an ideal among men, and the 
kingdom of God is realized. It is a universal and pro- 
gressive ideal, because it challenges and inspires every 
human soul, in whatever time or circumstance. Do you 
think that your trials are harder than his? Do not 
waste any time with such comparisons because you can 
never find out. You can be assured, however, that his 
life at times was bitterly hard, and, when the trial comes 
to you, you can look to the source of your Christian faith 
for inspiration and get it. What is asked of you has 
been done. Jesus was faithful to the end. 

“The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.’”’ Far too much of our Christianity is a 
ministering unto the Son of Man, and not such a minister- 
ing as he came to minister. His life was a life of minister- 
ing: his death but confirmed the ministry of his life. 
If there is any reported saying that impresses me more 
than our text, it is, “In the world ye have tribulation; 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” No 
other saying is so universally encouraging. In it is the 
calm assertion of the most wonderful victory which man 
can possibly achieve. It means nothing less than living 
absolutely for the truth, beauty, and goodness of life, 
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, to allow nothing to stand in the way of such an absolute 
fulfilment of life. It is a tremendous thing. 

And as it was accomplished in the life of Jesus, the Son 
of Man, it is wonderful to contemplate. I go over the 
short record: I find that his life was human in all respects. 
Each and every experience is familiar to me, either in 
my own life or in the life of others. Yet, however he 
was tried, he was supreme, in the face of all that made 
for discouragement and failure he was steadfast. His 
life is an unqualified challenge,—‘‘What I have done, 
that may ye do also.’’ Here is indeed the vitalizing 
power of a great personality. 

Feel the power of that life, the call of that life with which 
Jesus confronts you, and you must yield to it. In our 
best moments, before the vision of the possible Christ 
spirit within us, our self-will is broken down, and we 
commit ourselves to the guidance and the inspiration of 


a way and truth of life higher than we have ever followed 
before. 


Che Pulpit. 


Bought with a Price. 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


And ye are not your own: for ye are bought with a price.— 
1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. ; 

Three uses can be made of a text rightly chosen. First, 
one can find in it an ancient truth of universal meaning. 
Second, one can by it dispel errors of wrong application 
which are injurious. Third, one can find the word for 
the present hour, some ringing utterance of humanity, 
good for our time and for all time. In the third way 
let us apply the words of the apostle. 

Our text is one of the great sayings of the ancient 
time. It is an expression of gratitude, and gratitude is 
a sentiment peculiar to magnanimous men and women. 
A small-minded man cannot easily be grateful. He 
resents the favors which he receives. Although he en- 
joys them, they wound his self-love and mortify his 
‘vanity. But Paul was a great man, and gratitude was 
one of the most conspicuous elements in his writings. 
He and the men of his kind had been brought out into 
a condition of mental, moral, and spiritual liberty, which 
was in contrast with the almost total lack of civil liberty 

under the Roman Empire. They were men who had 
come to the place where they could see the great ad- 
vantages of freedom, which, for themselves, they could 
not procure. The Hebrew law was both binding and 
burdensome. The Roman yoke was galling and not 
to be escaped; and, worst of all, they were bound by 
customs, usages, a moral education and habit which 
really belonged to a lower form of civilization and a 
pagan form of religion. From all these things in the 
spirit Jesus had set them free. He had paid the usual 
_ price of liberty in great crises of the world’s history. He 
had bought them with his blood, and for this the grati- 
tude of Paul was boundless. 

But his gratitude was not for any such doctrine of 
vicarious atonement as the church of John Calvin has 
defined. That cry of liberty which rings all through 
the epistles of Paul is the exultant spirit of a man who 

has seen the moral‘ possibility which wise men and good 
women had cherished in secret with fear and trembling, 
and had seen it suddenly brought out into the light and 
-. made the open law of life. 
_ The word ‘‘man,”’ because of the sacrifice made for him, 
_ grew to heroic proportions, and the greater the thought 
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of man, the more profound the gratitude to Jesus, and 
the deeper the sense of obligation to use for others the 
treasure bought with such a price. The ordinary doc- 
trine of the bloody sacrifice of Christ is mechanical and 
degrading compared with that doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament, the manly conception of the blood of Jesus, a 
new and living way which he consecrated for us; that is, 
the way of personal service and personal responsibility. 
Standing there erect in the freedom with which Christ 
had made him free, Paul acknowledged to the full his 
obligation to hold, to use, and to transmit to others the 
blessing he had received. 

Paul standing there, overwhelmed by a sense of grati- 
tude to Jesus, which in him became a commanding sense 
of obligation to other men, shows the proper attitude of 
the Christian Church and of modern society to-day, 
and is a clear illustration of that lesson which, more 
than any other, we need to take home to ourselves,—the 
lesson that the great gifts which we have received from 
the past should in our hands become still greater things 
to be given to the future. We are bought with a price. 
We are not our own. We have no gifts which other men 
have not paid for. We have no rights which other men 
have not fought for. We have no privileges which other 
men have not won for us by toil and trouble and fidelity. 

The new, the modern element which Christianity has 
brought into common life is a great respect for man and 
a profound gratitude to man as the giver of gifts. The 
Hebrew system exalted God, and did well. The Chris- 
tian system exalts man as the minister of God, and does 
better. What we have under God received from man, 
that under God is due to man and must by us be given. 

The life of the selfish man who accepts everything that 
comes to him as his own is like that of the lion cave 
in the fable. All tracks point toward it, and none away 
from it. Such a life is a receptacle into which go the 
rights, liberties, and privileges of the people, and from 
which no benefit returns to them. 

The generation which receives into itself everything 
and from itself gives out nothing produces all the effect 
of a ravenous beast, and history will so record it. 

Or, changing the figure, the man who stands where 
into his life there flows out of the past a great stream of 
benefit which he absorbs and retains is like one of those 
thirsty plains into which flows and disappears a moun- 
tain stream. ‘The stream has trickled down in rain 
from heaven, in snow from the mountain-top, and in 
melting ice in the glacier bed. In frost it has riven 
rocks asunder. In the avalanche and the glacier it has 
ploughed and planed the mountain-side. It has leaped 
the precipice, tunnelled the ravine, and flowed along 
its turbulent way, until, reaching the plain which it has 
strewn with the sediment and soil of a hundred centu- 
ries, it laughs and shines and reflects the clouds of heaven 
from under the trees which it sustains, amidst the grass 
of the fields which it fertilizes. So on its way it goes 
rejoicingly, until it reaches a dry and thirsty land, riven 
and rent and undermined by the earthquake and the 
voleano. There the stream sinks into the barren sands 
which are watered, but not fertilized. On the one side 
of the line are sparkling waters and green fields. On 
the other side a desert. 

Such is the life of the man, the nation, the generation, 
which says, “‘I am my own and what comes to me is mine.” 
Over against that claim of the selfish soul we set the 
statement of the text, ““Ye are not your own, ye are 
bought with a price.”’ Our fathers and mothers, and their 
fathers and mothers, and those who went before them 
in the new world and the old worked by day and by 
night. They planned and dreamed and toiled to make 
their dreams realities, and oft-times they fought and 
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sometimes they died to defend their homes or to found 
a nobler commonwealth. They suffered weariness and 
cold and hunger, and thirst and disease, and wounds and 
death. It is not enough to applaud them, to weep at 
the recital of their heroic story, and write their names 
in durable monuments of stone and brass. 

They endured hardness that we might not suffer, that 
we might sit in peaceful homes, and enjoy every man the 
fruit of his labor. ‘They died in poverty, that we might 
be free and strong and rich and at peace. 

And was that all? No, they lived and died that out 
of our peace and out of our plenty should flow down to 
other ages of justice and truth and liberty and nobility 
of thought and deed. ‘They died to secure the possi- 
bility at last of a nobler race than has ever peopled the 
earth. 

Is this generation accepting that trust in the manly 
and generous spirit of those who wrought to administer 
it aright? If so and in so far as it is so, well. If not 
so, then it is not well. 

Strong-minded, strong-handed, successful men of action 
do not always like to admit an obligation to any but them- 
selves. But they acquire magnanimity and assume 
new dignity the moment they see themselves to be the 
agents, the administrators, the trustees of power and 
treasures which have been gaining force and volume and 
fitness for ages, forces and facilities which in them come 
to their masters and are put to use for the common good. 

Men sometimes try to escape the obligation of grati- 
tude to man by profession of gratitude to God. But 
God accepts no such subterfuge. His blessings he sends 
to us through the hearts and hands of his loyal sons and 
daughters, and will offset no default of gratitude to them 
by praise rendered to him. 

If an American citizen would reckon up all that man 
has done for him, he must imagine himself where his 
earliest ancestors were, a savage, in a wilderness without 
clothing, shelter, or fire, with no weapon or implement 
or tool but a stick or a stone. For food he has the flesh 
of wild beasts, some roots which his civilized stomach 
could not now digest, and some fruits too crabbed for his 
taste. All that lies between that and the Constitution 
of the Republic, the estate of an American freeman, and 
the inspirations of religion has been done for him. Food, 
clothing, shelter, fire, tools, books, protection, high com- 
panionship, great ideals, examples of renown, the history 
of the past, inspirations which tingle in his nerves and 
paint splendid visions for his imagination, work to do, 
opportunity as wide as his power to achieve,—all these 
gifts of the past are heaped about the cradle of the Amer- 
ican child, laid ready for him at the morning of his life. 
Philosophers have thought for him. Artists have put 
their genius at his service. Poets and prophets have 
brought the heavens near for him. Saints and heroes, 
in their blood, have written for him the story of life and 
the history. of the human race. These things shall he 
take for granted as common blessings provided by an 
overruling Providence? 

These things do not belong to you and me, and his 
conceit must be enormous who can survey the toii and 
travail of humanity, which our most common blessings 
have cost, and then imagine that these things are his, 
that for him all these things were done, and that to him 
all these things belong. 

'* The American freeman who takes his blessing in that 
way seems to me like that young man whom we some- 
times see and wonder at, the young man who takes every- 
thing as his right,—tribute due to his genius and worth. 
He grows strong and handsome on his father’s toil. He 
has knowledge beaten into him by others’ wisdom. He 
absorbs the love and anxious care of his mother, and 
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fattens on them. With enormous receptive capacity 
he takes in and assimilates the fruits of privilege which 
ripen everywhere on the tree of life, and then he goes 
out into the world confident that all which he has is his 
own. Many experiences teach him. If he be a man, 
one final shock may open his eyes. Some day after he 
has children of his own, some day when he has learned 
to give and ask no return, he may come back to his mother 
and see her in a new light. She is worn and old and 
weak,—worn with care for him, weakened by toil for him, 
made prematurely old by sleepless nights and anxious 
days given to him. Then there comes to him the truth. 
It was not he who was so strong, so handsome, so able 
to win his place in the world and to keep it. It was the 
strength of his father that he used. It was the life of 
his mother which he was absorbing and living upon. 
Happy the man whose sense of gratitude for such sur- 
passing sacrifice does not come too late! Blessed that 
man who, seeing the truth at last, sees also that it points 
the way for him to obligation unbounded! 

And now what exactly is the obligation which is laid 
upon us who have received so much? What is the wealth 
which we have to administer, and how shall we adminis- 
ter it? 

The real wealth of the world consists in capacity, in 
culture, in social influence, in power to turn money and 
other material advantages into thought, into executive 
power, into social pleasure, into right living, into per- 
manent institutions that shall secure the prosperity, 
happiness, and moral progress of mankind. 

Now if an individual comes into the world rich in 
gifts and in the circumstances of his birth, fortunate in 
the affluence of his personality and the opportunity to 
use his powers and possessions, the service demanded | 
of him by the waiting world is that he shall discover the 
uses of these things and use them. He will enrich no 
one else by dispossessing himself of his birthright. His 
opportunities are his own, and no,one but himself can 
use them. ‘The ages have poured their wealth into his 
brain, his heart, his fingers, his purse. On him have 
come together the earnings of innumerable men and 
women, and he is now commissioned to discover of all 
these things the use and meaning. 

When such a person reads aright the sealed orders 
with which he began his life, what a glorious surprise it is! 
Think now, for a moment, what it means to stand where 
we do to-day, and come to the consciousness that we 
are the keepers of all the records of the past, that we are 
the heirs of all the wealth of the ages, that upon us who 
are living to-day and upon no others it depends—what 
the future shall be. 

When we compare the wealth of opportunity of every 
kind which opens to this generation with the outlook 
which filled the apostle Paul with such enthusiasm, 
we should hang our heads for shame. Paul and those 
whom he represented were poor in purse; their oppor- 
tunities were few and small; civil liberty for them did 
not exist; the religion of their fathers had failed them; 
and they were living in a world which, compared with 
our own, was small, mean, poor, and even contemptible. 
It was a world that had failed. Israel had fallen, the 
grandeur that was Greece, the glory that was Rome, 
were passing away. And yet, looking down the future 
and filled with hope and expectation, these men were 
filled and thrilled with a mighty enthusiasm. 

See what has been added in our time. It has been said 
with truth that the gulf between the generation that 
was born in 1830 and that which has come in with the 
present century is wider and deeper than that between 
any two generations since the history of the world began. 
More material wealth has been gained than in all the’ 
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centuries before. More scientific discovery has been 
made than in all the previous ages. Civil and religious 
liberty are almost new possessions of the race. Every- 
thing which men desire as means of increasing health, 
wealth, wisdom, and length of life has come to this gen- 
eration in a flood outmeasuring all that was poured into 
all the world before. 

Out of these things come duties unparalleled and 
inspiring, and with them come inspirations to high think- 
ing and noble living to match them. 
and scanty opportunities of the ancient time could pro- 
duce such men as Moses, Isaiah, and Paul, what ought 
to be the moral stature of the men and women who shall 
to-day rise to the level of their opportunities and show 
themselves worthy of receiving and controlling the amaz- 
ing treasures which have been poured into the lap of 
this generation. Thus far we seem to have been amazed 
and confounded by the powers of nature which have 
been let loose and the opportunities for spiritual en- 
largement which have come to us. Heretofore the great- 
est souls seem to have been bred in adversity and poverty 
and distress. The time must come when, in happier 
days and out of more abundant means, will come the 
high-bred souls that will be worthy of the new world in 
which we live. 

That means that glorious days are coming. For, 
when we come into full possession of our inheritance, our 
sense of indebtedness and obligation will turn into an 
exultant sense of power, and we shall realize the meaning 
of Paul’s great affirmation: All things are yours, whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Acephas, or the world, or life, or death, 
or things to come,—all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s. 


Truth. 


The adamantine earth,— 
The immaterial soul,— 

And over all death eternal birth 
As the ages backward roll. 


A consciousness that knows,— 
A heart that warmly feels,— 

And a universe that ever glows 
With truth the law reveals. 


A hope that will not die,— 
A conscience pure as light,— 

And the sense of a Power set on high 
That can only do the right. 


Then a faith that with calm is sweet,— 
A love supremely blest,— 

And a humble worshipper kneels at the feet 
Of the God that giveth rest. 


Truth dwells serene in the heart of things, 
In the silent forest loud outrings; 

It speaks with the voice of Omnipotence 
In the subtle strength of each virile sense. 
Truth 7s the life, the way, the word, 

The thought of God by man o’erheard. 


In vast creation there is mighty meaning, 

In mount and meadow there’s a spirit-dream, 
And, if unto negation man is leaning, 

Here is the proof that God is in the scheme. 


And more, along this march up through the ages 
Man sees this power make for righteousness, 
- And all the toilers that have marked time’s pages 
Have felt the impress of the laws that bless. 


For there’s a destiny from the eternal, 
To man alone self-sacrifice is known, — 

No more than earth sheds its own light diurnal 
Does the rude cell a human conscience own, 
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Through blood and torture, through all pain and sorrow, 
This leaven has uplifted every race, 

And mind and heart have haloed each to-morrow 
As man has made the earth a nobler place. 


Not only in the laws that govern matter, 
But in the laws that rule the sentient mind, 

One thought the dreary clouds of doubt must scatter, 
This upward tendency cannot be blind. 


Age after age man hath an inward vision, 
To-day he looks upon a secret realm, 

Where sacred promptings laugh to deep derision 
The earthly losses that would overwhelm. 


He feels within him spirit-strengthened forces, 

On stepping-stones of dead selves strives to rise, 
Draws sustenance from hidden holy sources, 

And for a gentler meed of virtue tries. 


He lives for love and finds love daily showers 

Its blessings o’er the rough, hard path he treads, 
With fine humanity he law empowers, 

And justice unto mercy gladly weds. 


Thus in the seen and unseen of august creation 
Vast truth is hidden like an inner life, 

And from his ever-clearing, rising station 
The new man learns that love in all is rife. 


Truth dwells in the substance that gives form 
To the mighty oak that withstands the storm, 
But it forms the essence of soul and mind 
And teaches the man to be overkind. 

For truth is not the appearance of things, 

Be it face of flower or speech that rings; 

’Tis the inner life that unfolding shows 

How the whole from infinite mind outflows. 


From far the light flows in, 
The sleeper stirs, is awake, 

And the human mind is alive to win 
A coveted worldly stake. 


But hold! what joybells ring 
From the far-off fields of Cause! 

The thought to the thinker a curse would bring 
Were love not in these laws. 


Then here is the real world 
And soul to the spirit is near, 

And success and failure may both be furled 
If this realm shineth clear. 


Here dwells all beauty known, 
Here goodness is grounded fast, 

And here, by the nature of life is shown 
The truth that endureth last. 


Then away with doubt and fear, 
The future must be fair, 

And the labor of living must bring man near 
To love that is everywhere. 


On, on, the marchers go, 
The past comes not again, 

As into the mind the faith doth flow 
That nothing exists in vain. 


God lives in shadow and star, 
There’s a soul in the sod and man, 
The things of spirit eternal are 
In the wise and holy plan. 
—Charles W. Stevenson. 


Probably the most joyous picture of the human family 
that can be seen during the entire year is that of Christ- 
mas time. Then man gives himself to brotherhood. 

The call to carry the sweet message” to lonely lives 
is just as urgent as ever, and the world is still full of 
weary-hearted brothers. Let us take a bountiful measure 
of the Christmas joy with us,’ as we say good-bye to the 
greatest day of the year”and distribute 'it through the 
weeks to follow, that all” hearts may know the joy and 
all the days may be Christmas.—Clarence Hawkes, 
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Theotokos. 


My thought goes back to the first Christmas day 
When the young. mother in the manger lay, 

Weary and pale, but filled with pride and joy, 
While pressing to her side her baby boy. 


Ah, Sister Mary, time and place are strange, 
But centuries bring the mother heart no change; 
We know, to whom a child is given now, 

Your thoughts while gazing on that baby brow. 


The hope that filled each Jewish woman’s breast 
In every mother’s heart is still a guest; 

That through this life a glorious light may shine, 
Lifting the world to levels more divine. 


We know not how God’s poets, prophets, come. 
lt may be one is here, within our home: 

So reverently we guide’ the little feet, 

And wait the first uncertain accents sweet. 


We ponder in our hearts their sayings wise, 

Reading between the lines with mother eyes; 
We see the wise men gold and incense bring, 
While in our hearts the heavenly choirs sing. 


O Mary, lying in your manger low, 

The thoughts that filled your heart we also know. 

Distance and time may make all else seem strange, 

But mother’s love has never known a change. 
—Rebecca P. Utter. 


(Literature. 


THE JOURNALS OF RALPH WaLbDO EmsR- 


son. Edited by Edward Waldo Emerson 
and Waldo Emerson Forbes. Vols. iii. 
and iv. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. $1.75 net each—The four volumes 
of the Emerson Journals already published 
furnish to the lovers of their author a wel- 
come surprise, and almost renew the pleasure 
which they received from the first publica- 
tion of his essays. For we have in these 
records a revelation of the man behind the 
philosopher as he was living, thinking, and 
working during some of the most stimulating 
and productive years of his life. We have 
in these volumes also the mine out of which 
he dug the ore which he smelted and coined 
in the essays which have made him the 
friend of all who would live in the spirit. 
The first part of the third volume is a jour- 
nal of his experiences when, more than 
three-quarters of a century ago, he sailed 
through the Mediterranean, visited Malta, 
Sicily, and Naples, saw Rome and other 
famous cities, and contemplated for the first 
time the works of art stored in the museums 
and galleries of Italy, France, and England. 
All these things greatly influenced his thought 
and appear in his essays as mature judg- 
ments which were singularly apt and suffi- 
cient for a man of his years and experience of 
the world. In addition to what was already 
printed in English Traits and elsewhere, 
we have many reminiscences of Carlyle, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and others. In 
the latter part of the Journal of 1833, and in 
that of the following year, we have many 
biographical details relating to himself, his 
brother Charles, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, 
Miss Jackson of Plymouth (whom he mar- 
ried), the Quakers of New Bedford, and many 
other things of interest which led up to his 
settlement in Concord and his dealings with 
the world from that coign of vantage. The 
kind of preacher he was during his three 
years at East Lexington may be inferred 
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from the seed thoughts which he recorded 
in his journal. We have also a record of the 
raw material out of which he wrought lect- 
ures for his courses in Boston and else- 
where. The writer of this notice enjoyed 
for many years Emerson’s annual visit to 
Salem, where he was always heartily greeted 
from the beginning to the end of his career, 
and, because of the fidelity of his many friends 
in that city, he never charged the Lyceum 
before which he lectured more than the 
original fee of $25 with which he began. 
Seeing him from this point of view, the writer 
never got the impression that he was a 
persecuted or unhappy man, and his point 
of view is not changed by anything which 
he finds in Emerson’s private meditations. 
SPEECHES IN STIRRING TIMES AND LETTERS 
To A Son. By Richard Henry Dana, Jr. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3 
net.—Richard H. Dana, third, has offered a 
loving sacrifice to his father’s memory by 


and printing them with an introductory 
sketch of his life and notes to explain some 
of the passages in the speeches. Richard 
H. Dana, Jr., the author of Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast, is chiefly known to the general 
public by the one book which brought him 
into notice in his early years. But he was, 
to the end of his career, a man of mark, who 
never succeeded in public life as one would 
think a man of his ability and training ought 
to have succeeded. Judge Hoar said that 
his Episcopalianism stood in the way, and 
that he would have done better had he been 
a Congregationalist. His son adds to this 
comment, ‘‘better still, if he had been a 
Methodist.’ ‘The truth seems to be that, 
although he was a man of strength and 
decision, he was of a grain too fine for the 
rough contacts of public life. The present 
writer heard the speeches of Butler and 
Dana during the congressional campaign 
when Dana was defeated and Butler was 
elected. It was manifest to all beholders 
that the rude assaults of his opponent de- 
prived Dana of some of his natural advan- 
tages. He attempted, but in vain, to adapt 
himself to the tone of political debate in 
those days. In this volume we have thir- 
teen addresses made before and after the 
stirring times of the Civil War. He was 
counsel for Anthony Burns in the famous 
rendition case, and made speeches in other 
cases against the principle of the Fugitive 
Slave Law and the method of its enforce- 
ment. As an appendix to these speeches 
his son has printed, with some doubt as to 
the propriety of it, letters written to him- 
self during his boyhood and early manhood. 
They show a relation between father and 
son which, in spite of the delicacy of the 
situation, we think justifies their publica- 
tion. An amusing illustration of the fact 
that the art of misspelling is not a recent 
acquirement appears in the remark, ‘But, 
my dear matriculated Harvard student, 
‘knee buckle’ is not spelt ‘nee buckle.’”’ 


THe LirrLe SINGER AND OTHER VERSES. 
By Emily Sargent Lewis. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. %1.—The lover 
of poetry will find this little book of verse 
worth while. Mrs. Lewis (who is a member 
of one of our Philadelphia churches) touches 
with both depth and tenderness on themes 
that appeal to all,—on mother love and 


editing some of his most important speeches, 
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toilsome lives, on human limitations, suffer- 
ing, and victory, on fancy that provides 
release, on needs that can only utter a cry, 
on Nature’s power of blessing, and on child- 
hood’s innocence and naiveté. Of especial 
excellence are the poems entitled ‘‘A Prayer 
in Pain,” “A Cry,” “Experience,” ‘Inno- 
cence,’ ‘“The Good Samaritan,” and ‘‘Con- 
trasts.’’ Part II. contains nursery rhymes 
that will be useful to the mother of young 
children. Children will delight in ‘Too 
Far,”’ ‘‘The Measles,’’ ‘‘ Dancing-class Day,”’ 
‘My Indian Policy,” and ‘‘ The May Queen.”’ 
We quote the charming ‘‘ Lullaby in Camp,” 
which provides a bright transition from the 
seriousness of Part I. to the playfulness of 
Pat tly 


“Down on the river floats my canoe; 
Sleep, little hunter, sleep; 
The waves rock it lightly, I rock you; 
Sleep, little hunter, sleep. 
Keen is the call of the wind and tide, 
But happier we in camp to bide,— 
We two, little hunter, we two. 
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Your feet grow restless, your feet grow 
strong; 
Sleep, little hunter, sleep; 
Soon shall we bind them with snow-shoes’ 
thong; 
Sleep, little hunter, sleep. 
Not long before you paddle and steer, 
Shoot the rapids, and follow the deer, 
Not long, little hunter, not long. 


The young birds drowse in the swaying 
nest; 
Sleep, little hunter, sleep; 
The new moon slips to bed in the west; 
Sleep, little hunter, sleep. 
Hush! lest the bat should claim you 
brother, 
Hush! lest the owl be called ‘your 
mother; 
Now rest, little hunter, now rest.’’ 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 
THE Crvu, War. By Charles F. Thwing 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—Dr. Thwing, president of Western Re- 
serve University, traces in this volume the 
course of education in the American de- 
mocracy for the forty years and more that 
have passed since the close of the Civil 
War. Fourteen chapters deal with import- 
ant phases of organization, courses of study, 
the athletic renaissance, the collegiate con- 
ditions, the pension system, the extension of - 
American influence in education, great per- 
sonalities connected with the movement, 
and other topics equally vital and sugges- 
tive. When this period began, Horace 
Mann had been dead less than a decade, and 
throughout these important years Charles 
William Eliot has been undoubtedly the 
most commanding figure, contributing a 
large part to its enlargement and enrich- 
ment. He has represented, says President 
Thwing, confidence in the intellectual and 
ethical verities, and his serenity, ‘‘however 
remote in origin from the peace of the mystic, 
is quite akin to it.’’ William Torrey Harris, 
approaching the educational problem from 
the side of philosophy, served the kinder- 
garten equally with the Concord School of 
Philosophy, introduced nature study, and as 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion contributed much to the discussion and 
illustration of new methods of education. 
In the life and service of Daniel Coit Gil- 
man, President Thwing finds incarnate the 
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highest educational ideals and movements 
of our time. He made Johns Hopkins the 
most important place for the training of 
teachers in American colleges. The ser- 
vices of Angell of Michigan, Harper of 
Chicago, G. Stanley Hall of Clark are 
respectively recognized and_ characterized, 
and Col. Francis W. Parker, Mary Lyon, 
and Alice Freeman Palmer receive deserved 
mention of their part in the development of 
which President Thwing writes clearly and 
fully. . 


Wuat Eicur Minnion WomeN Want. 
By Rheta Childe Dorr. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $2 net.—The organized 
women of the world, affiliated with the In- 
ternational Council of Women, number eight 
million, of which the American representa- 
tives number eight hundred thousand. ‘This 
study of their aims and their accomplish- 
ment shows conclusively what these women 
are doing and thinking. ‘Their organizations 
have grown from culture clubs to social 
service centres of thought and action. They 
have considered the servant in the house, 
the improvement of living, the prodigal 
daughter, the industrial conditions, the fac- 
tories as seen from the inside, the common 
law, and suffrage. The story of their efforts 
and achievements, as told here, is full of 
interest, and the records of actual work 
are fairly surprising. The writer, in a con- 
cise and effective introduction, states her 
reasons for thus presenting collectively the 
objects in which organized women are in- 
terested. She finds in the invasion of in- 
dustry by women the most important eco- 
nomic fact of the day, in the increase of 
divorce and kindred tendencies the most 
important social fact, and in the suffrage 
movement the most important political 
fact. We believe that she is perfectly right 
in saying that it is time for more general 
consideration of such facts as she presents, 
and such women as have gracefully ignored 
all questions of responsibility even for their 
opinions ought to be the first to take up the 
book. In the mind of one woman, however, 
a discouraging commentary on the picture 
presented as the frontispiece, showing a con- 
yention of club women at Hotel Astor, New 
York, is offered by the aigrettes and birds 
of paradise flaunting on the women’s hats. 
The picture shows that there are savages, 
uneducated in the ethics and esthetics of 
ornamentation, even among these advanced 
women. 


Tse CONSERVATION OF WATER. By 
John IL. Mathews. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $2 net.—The storage of water 
and its use for power make a large part of 
a most important movement,—the most 
important movement, says Mr. Mathews, 
im which we are to-day involved, but a 
movement which the country at large does 
not understand, so suddenly has the progress 
of invention and the diminution of the coal 
supply brought it upon us. Water power, 
irrigation, swamp drainage, navigation, and 
soil preservation,—these with forestry, are the 
profit-makers for the nation in the con- 
servation of water. The purification of 
water for municipal purposes offers increas- 
ingly pressing and difficult problems. For 
these and other reasons Mr. Mathews be- 
lieves that every tributary of a navigable 
river to its remotest source should be under 
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the control of the central authority. Iv 
successive chapters, from the first estab- 
lishment of a water farm through the several 
processes of swamp drainage, irrigation, the 
development of power, the revetement of the 
bank, the purification of rivers, the estab- 
lishment of navigation, and the conserva- 
tion of the soil, Mr. Mathews looks ahead and 
shows his reader the beautiful land into 
which these steps will undoubtedly lead. 
If he is enthusiastic, it is because the subject 
warrants it, and, when he urges that what we 
shall not live to see our grandchildren must, 
the importance of water conservation is 
pressed home. The subject is important, 
and Mr. Mathews has made it so interesting 
that his book is likely not only to win readers, 
but to secure their approval and co-operation. 


PANAMA AND THE Canat To-Day. By 
Forbes Lindsay. Boston: IL. C. Page & 
Co. $3.—A spirit of optimism pervades 
this volume, which gives a very full account 
of the history of the Isthmus, its discovery, 
and the many attempts which have been 
made at various times to break through it 
and make a waterway to connect the two 
oceans. In spite of all the assertions which 
purport to be statements of fact concerning 
the impossibility of completing and main- 
taining the canal on account of the nature of 
the soil and the impossibility of securing 
firm foundations, Mr. Lindsay declares that 
good progress is being made and that the 
canal will be finished in due time. He 
is optimistic also in his account of the way in 
which the Republic of Panama seceded from 
the United States of Colombia. While the 
event was opportune and fitted into the 
plans of the United States, he does not 
believe that our government was guilty of 
any underhanded work. ‘The thing came 
about, he thinks, because the Panamans saw 
the benefits which would accrue to them, and 
took advantage of the circumstances to carry 
out their plan. He does think, however, 
that the Panama Railway Company played 
into their hands. Much of the volume is 
taken up with the romantic history of this 
country, including the work of explorers, 
missionaries, adventurers, and pirates. The 
book is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs which evidently were ‘‘taken on the 
spot.” 


Tue Tor, or tHE Arctic Seas. By 
Deltus M. Edwards. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2.50.—There are in human 
history no chapters more creditable and 
romantic than those in which are set forth 
the enterprise, the sufferings, and the hero- 
isms of the men who haye explored the re- 
gions that surround the North Pole. Enter- 
prises calling for the exercise of the most 
virile traits and highly trained faculties 
have been repeatedly undertaken with no 


hope of any reward of the kind men seek in| 


the common pursuits of business. There 
are many departments of human endeavor 
in which the unselfish and heroic traits of 
men are exhibited such as domestic phi- 
lanthropy, foreign missions, the exploration 
of unknown lands, and the devotion of 
patriots to a noble cause. Among these 
things there are no perils to be encountered 
and no brave deeds to match them that are 
absent from the annals of arctic exploration. 
The summary of these labors and exploits 
as set forth in Mr. Edwards’s book must 
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make a deep impression on the mind of every 
thoughtful reader. In brief the story of 
each explorer and his party is told with 
detail enough to make the record as moving 
as any romance. 


VOICES FROM ERIN AND OTHER Poems. 
By Denis A. McCarthy. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1 net.—This is a revised 
and enlarged edition of poems that have 
already met welcome and appreciation. Mr. 
McCarthy is one of the Irishmen who are 
at the same time true Americans, and are 
ready to greet with friendly comradeship 
others who have at heart world-wide aims 
and desires. The warmth and stir of his 
lyrics touch many with sympathy for the 
thoughts of days in Ballinderry, the love 
for Dark Rosaleen, the vigorous enjoyment 
of the marching Irish on parade, and the 
pride in Irish martyrs to liberty. The 
Irish verses are those we like best and read 
oftenest, yet that we choose for quotation 
here is one of the shorter among the more 
general poems. 

All day I seek the mean reward 
That falls to earthly strife; , 
All day the thought of Thee, O Lord, 
Is crowded out of deed and word, 
Is crowded out of life. 


But, when I shake my spirit free 
From earthly chains at night, 
The vaulted dusk is filled with Thee, 
And every star becomes to me 
A holy altar light. 


THE Boy WITH THE UNITED STATES 
FoRESTERS. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

THE Portry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

Tu SERVICES occupy 11ro pages, and are a notable 
feature. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register :— 

‘There is an astonishing amount of new matter, andia 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. .. . It marks a decisive step in advance, . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 


so well arranged and aftractively printed. . . . lam looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Relurnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed and bound 
in cloth. Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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$1.30.—This is the second of an interesting 
series of books which give actual experiences 
in different branches of government work 
little known to the general public. We had 
occasion a year or more ago to commend 
heartily the first of the series which pre- 
sented some of the exciting adventures 
likely to happen to the Boy with the United 
States Survey, and this new volume fairly 
matches that in point of adventurous in- 
terest and valuable information. It covers 
five lines of adventurous development,— 
the prevention and fighting of forest fires, 
the regulation of grazing, the preservation of 
lumber, the pursuit of big game, and the 
responsible life of the individual forester. 
The book is well written, and it is supplied 
with thirty-eight fine illustrations from 
photographs taken by the United States 
Forest Service. Boys will not only enjoy 
every page of the story, but also gain from 
the book a better knowledge of their coun- 
try and an appreciation of the heroic lives 
led by its foresters. 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESS Woman. By 
John Howard Cromwell. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.—The favorablé  re- 
ception given to the first edition of this book 
ten years ago has led to its republication in a 
revised and rewritten edition. It offers a 
guide for the investment, preservation, and 
accumulation of property and contains full 
explanations and illustrations of all neces- 
sary methods of business. Mr. Cromwell, 
as a practicing lawyer, has had frequently 
occasion to observe and deplore the lamen- 
table ignorance of the ordinary rules and 
methods of business which the majority of 
American women exhibit. He does not 
believe that this is caused by a natural de- 
ficiency, and in these chapters he has cer- 
tainly done his best to correct it, explain- 
ing the mysteries of mortgages, bonds, and 
stocks, landlord and tenant laws, etc., and 
discussing the general principles of invest- 
ment. Information and advice are given 
so clearly and explicitly that the book must 
prove useful not only to women of property, 
but to any one who needs to understand 
better the rules that govern business. 


THE Royal, PALACES AND PARKS OF 
Franck. By Francis Miltoun. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $3.—With profuse illus- 
trations by Blanche McManus and with the 
copious and well-studied history and de- 
scription of many historic sites in France, 
our author adds to his long line of works 
illustrating the historic and romantic feat- 
ures of France a book which matches any 
one of the others in interest. He gives us 
an account of the origin of the parks and 
palaces of France and many reminiscences 
and historic details which show why France 
is, as it long has been, the playground of 
Europe and the country of all others in which 
kings and queens like to disport themselves. 
To those who have not made a special study 
of the palaces and museums of France this 
book offers many new, interesting, and 
romantic details well worth the trouble of 
the untravelled reader. It may also give 
satisfaction to those who are familiar with 
the parks and palaces of this wonderful land. 


My BRoTHER. 
Boston: 


By Amory H. Bradford. 
Pilgrim Press. 


$1.25 net.—That | Marconi Wireless 
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life is growing and was never before in the 
world’s history so strong as now, that even 
the plague spots of modern civilization, the 
sweat shop and white slavery, cannot con- 
tinue to resist the influence of the forces that 
are making ‘or social betterment, that the 
rule of brotherhood is shaping itself as an 
ideal in the hearts of the common people,— 
this is the inspiring optimism that forms 
the basis of Dr. Bradford’s essays and ad- 
dresses, collected in this volume. Brother- 
hood will yet sanctify democracy, supplant 
socialism, settle the controversy between 
labor and capital, cause war to disappear 
forever, and re-create patriotism. This is a 
creed worth support and allegiance. Yet 
Dr. Bradford is no obscurist of the immediate 
and direct problems that confront the 
thoughtful man on whom the ideal of uni- 
versal human brotherhood has dawned. 
That his studies are contributions to the end 
he desires cannot be doubted. 


Tae NARRATIVE BIBLE. Edited by Clif- 
ton Johnson. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Company.—The main purpose of 
this book is to condense the narrative por- 
tions of the Bible into a volume of moderate 
length which, while retaining the Bible’s 
impressive phraseology, shall yet, by virtue 
of its general arrangement into paragraphs 
and conversational sentences, acquire fresh 
interest for young readers and others. The 
work has heen well done, and the result 
ought to be to heighten common apprecia- 
tion of these wonderful old stories and make 
the Bible a more familiar book. The editor 
has taken no liberties with it that have not, 
in one form or another, been taken before 
with full approval; but the consecutive, 
orderly narration is a new feature, and the 
book answers more fully to a general need 
than any previous attempt in this direction 
with which we are acquainted. Nearly every 
happening and circumstance to which allusion 
is commonly made in general reading or 
conversation is included, and the book thus 
advances the cause of culture. 


SToRY-TELLING. By Edna Lyman. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: A. C. McClurg & Co. 75 cents 
net.—The art of story-telling receives an- 
other impetus in the clear and careful direc- 
tions of this small volume, which, however, 
is intended not for the trained professional 
narrator of tales, but to help out those who, 
without earlier equipment, must meet the 
demand for stories and wish to use their 
opportunity worthily. Miss Lyman has 
had the education that fits for teaching, 
the experience of a librarian, and the dis- 
cipline of actual practice in the art of telling 
stories, of which art she sees the possi- 
bilities not only for entertainment and cult- 
ure, but for the most effective ethical train- 
ing. The child whose chief interest is in 
heroes and adventure has been mainly con- 
sidered in the collection of stories given here 
and conveniently grouped. Her sugges- 
tions are practical and interesting, and 
the book will be found useful by mothers as 
by teachers. 


Tue Story oF GREAT INVENTIONS. By 
Elmer Ellsworth Burns. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25——On the first page 
of this interesting study is a picture of the 
Telegraph Station at 
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message as it was being sent at night across 
the Atlantic. The terrific snapping of the 
electric discharge is heard by one standing 
near the station, but no light is seen. The 
strange light given out by the network of 
wires, as shown in the picture, is invisible 
to the eye, but it is caught by the photo- 
graphic plate. Such a double marvel as 
this is a fit introduction to the wonders of 
invention as revealed from the days of Archi- 
medes to Marconi and Roentgen. Mr. Burns, 
who is instructor in physics in a Chicago 
high school, has told the story well, helped 
out by 1ttumberless illustrations. 


THE GOSSAMER THREAD. By Venita Sei- 
bert. Boston: Sherman, French & Co.— 
The story of a child’s passage from the world 
of myth and legend in which its infancy is 
cradled to the world of reality, where people 
seem to have forgotten all they once said and 
to misunderstand _the simplest things, is 
told here with sympathy and humor. ‘The 
writer’s picture of a dreaming, sensitive 
child, practical enough to accept the as- 
surances of others as truth and yet drawn 
irresistibly to the poetry and romance of 
books and stories, is first interesting and then 
instructive, for no one who has to do with 
childhood ought to ignore the reality and 
profound meaning in such experiences as 
these of Velleda, who is, for the rest, a charm- 
ing little heroine and a fair representative of 
other little girls, not an isolated example. 


THE Mistress OF SHENSTONE. By Flor- 
ence L. Barclay. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25 net.—There is no reason 
why this novel should not repeat the ex- 
traordinary success of its predecessor a year 
ago, The Rosary, which grew steadily in 
popular favor and has not yet yielded its 
place to later books. The new story is 
quite as good. It has the same exclusive 
theme, the power of a great love which can 
transform life and create ideal conditions. 
The public proves again and again that it 
loves a genuine love-story. Old friends of 
The Rosary reappear in the new book, and 
Jane has a certain share in the events that 
concern mainly the mistress of Shenstone 
and the Earl of Airth, who find each other 
first when each is unconscious of the high 
rank of the other. 


FLAMSTED QUARRIES. By Mary E. Waller. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— 
The author of The Woodcarver of ’Lympus 
chooses to write of people aside from those 
among whom the novel writer commonly 
chooses heroes and heroines and her reward 
is proportionate. A warm-hearted, eager, 
ambitious boy who commits a crime—not 
only a crime, but a blunder—touches, in the 
working out of his expiation and reinstate- 
ment, problems that belong to the social 
conditions of to-day; and these are treated 
sanely, not with elaborate statement or 
explicit teaching, but inferentially by the 
logic of example and suggestion. Aileen 
and Father Honoré are good characters, 
and the cross influences that tangle the plot 
and contribute to the general interest are 
well managed. 


Famous Scouts. By Charles H. L. 
Johnston. Boston:. L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50. A boy who happened upon these 
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Israel Putnam, Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, 
and the rest, would surely doubt if the 
romantic stories of these trappers, pioneers, 
and soldiers could possibly be true. Mr. 
Johnston has brought together accounts of 
hazardous and exciting adventures in the 
mighty drama of the conquest of the Ameri- 
ean continent and has drawn with vivid 
portraiture the character of the men who 
became heroes of the plains and made his- 
tory for us toread. He has made the stories 
dramatic without sacrificing accuracy of 
statement. 


KNIGHTHOOD IN GERM AND FLOWER. By 
John MHarrington Cox. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.—Professor Cox,. who repre- 
sents the West Virginia University, has 
placed in suitable form for children of thir- 
teen and upwards tales of the Anglo-Saxon 
epic of Beowulf, and the Arthurian tale 
of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, trans- 
lating them from original sources and keep- 
ing as far as possible the style and flavor of 
the originals. The book is a fine addition 
to the available tales of chivalry. The 
translation is scholarly in point of under- 
standing and literary in point of presentation. 
It should have good circulation among those 
who can influence the reading of young people. 


SCOTTIE AND HIS Lapy. By Margaret 
Morse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.10 net.—Scottie ought to do 
for his friends, the dogs, what Black Beauty 
did for horses, for his appeal for sympathy 
and comradeship is not less universal. This 
beautiful collie is the true hero of the book, 
and even the love interest of the lady falls 
into the background. His adventures, the 
extremes of life with which he becomes ac- 
quainted, his peril and narrow escapes, and 
his romantic connections are not the less 
interesting because the appeal is not made too 
harrowing. It is quite moving enough to 
be effective, and the main impression is that 
of Scottie’s individuality and charm. 


THe CHRISTMAS Day IN THE EVENING. 
By Grace Richmond. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co.—This is a Christmas story 
that preaches love and good will in a thor- 
oughly practical way, making it clear that in 
a church, of all places on earth, the people 
should live what they profess and show in 
their daily lives the charity and under- 
standing exemplified in the great personality 
they revere. Yet the story is by no means 
all preaching. It has the Christmas spirit, 
and incidentally it suggests that the duty 
of taking thought for others belongs pre- 
eminently to those who have health, youth, 
and resources on their side. Religion is too 
often left for the aged and sorrowful. 


Wiru SULLY INTO THE S1ioux Lanp. By 
Joseph Mills Hanson. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50.—This story for 
boys is set in the campaign of 1860 when 
Gen. Sully was sent against the Dakota 
Indians. The events of the first Indian 
hostilities are graphically described and 
the actual happenings of the campaign are 
used as a basis for the incidents in the 
story, which, however, is something more 
and better than merely a recital of the char- 
acteristic features of Indian warfare, such 
as too often fill books of this class. The 
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volume is the first in a new series to be called 
Among the Sioux. 


Magazines. 


With the appearance of the Political 
Science Quarterly for December, 1910, this 
standard review completes its twen y-fifth 
year of existence. The one hundredth 
number, like the first, appears under the 
managing editorship of Prof. Munroe Smith 
of Columbia University. Prof. F. J. Good- 
now, who contributed an article to the first 
number, furnishes the first article in this 
issue. In ‘‘The Legislative Power of Con- 
gress under the Judicial Article of the Con- 
stitution,” Prof. Goodnow argues that 
Congress has wide powers of legislation which 
are still unused, and that, in particular, it 
might establish uniform law to be applied 
by the federal courts in controversies between 
citizens of different States and between 
citizens and aliens. C. F. Robinson writes 
on ‘The Mortgage Recording Tax”; J. B. 
Ross on ‘‘Agrarian Changes in the Middle 
West,” showing that the drainage of rich 
prairie lands is producing a reverse current 
of migration from the West eastward; Prof. 
C. F. Emerick calls attention to “A Neg- 
lected Factor in Race Suicide” Prof. 
W. M. Sloane concludes a series of studies 
on ‘‘Radical Democracy in France’’; and 
Prof. Edwin Maxey describes “‘The Re- 
construction of Korea”’ by Japan. A lead- 
ing review of Croly’s ‘‘The Promise of Amer- 
ican Life’? is contributed by Prof. Royal 
Meeker. The number contains other book 
reviews and the usual “‘Record of Political 
Events” for the half year which closed with 
the November elections. The volume index 
shows that about two hundred books were 
reviewed or briefly characterized during the 
year. 


Miscellaneous. 


Impressions Calendar for 1911 has been 
designed by Harold Sichel, Spencer Wright, 
and Charles Frank Ingerson, and it is pub- 
lished by Paul Elder & Co. of San Francisco. 
It has an illustrated leaf for every week in the 
year with such a quotation as one may read 
with pleasure and remember with profit. 
The size is convenient, and the calendar 
is more attractive and more useful than 
most of those we see offered for sale. More- 
over the quotations have a literary as well as 
ethical merit. 


There is especial point in republishing at 
this time John ‘T. Trowbridge’s clever and 
entertaining poem, Darius Green and his 
Flying Machine, and the moral, ‘Take care 
how you light,” is as apt as ever it was. We 
little believed, when we used to laugh to 
hear the big boys recite this delightfully 
funny poem in school, that the time would 
ever come when Darius would seem not a 
rueful experimenter, proved quite in the 
wrong, but an unappreciated inventor who 
ought to have been encouraged instead of 
ridiculed. We are glad that Mr. Trowbridge 
himself has lived to see the day when he 
may be hailed as prophet in this respect as 
in others. 


Myrtle Reed, who has been known best 
as a writer of poetic prose, sends out this year 
a small volume of poems, called Sonnets to a 
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Lover, some of which have appeared sep- 
arately in different periodicals. They are 
gentle, earnest, womanlike. If there is no 
great range of feeling in them, it is because 
they lack the dramatic necessity for it, the 
love flowing evenly and naturally, so that 
they represent a woman’s tenderness and 
constancy rather than a depth of passion or 
jubilant happiness. It is true that ‘“‘Love 
dwells ever in a house of pain,’’ and there is a 
certain vague melancholy even in these 
sonnets of a happy love. The book is pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ($#1.25.) 


Music Received. 


From William Pond & Co., New York. 
How Excellent Thy Name! Anthem. By Florence 
Ednah Chipman. 
Bins pee the Bells for Christmas. Carol. By J. Mosen 


March on, America. Song. By Edward O. Flagg, D.D., 


LL.D 
The Fisher Wife’s Song. By J. L. Hatton. 
The Blue Alsatian Mountains. Song. By Stephen 


Adams. 
eae that in Jehovah’s Name! Song. By Carl Koe- 


ling. 
The Fay’s Song. By Henry Smart. 
The Children’s Song. By H. B. Day. 


As in the Field Goodly. Fruit Will Grow. Song. By 
Carl Reinecke. 
Sleep, Babe Divine. Christmas Anthem. By George 


William Warren. 
Perfect Peace. Sacred Song. By William Dressler. i 
Now the Day is Over. Sacred Song. By Arthur Sulli- 


Christmas Duet. By George William 
Say “Yes,” Marie. Song. By A. L. Powell. 


Because You Love Me. Song. By A..L. Powell. 
Mikado Selections. Overture. By G. L. Tracy. 


Divine. 
Warren. 


NEW FREE TRACTS 
[No. 255] 
Our Common Inheritances 


BY 
EDWARD CALDWELL MOORE 


The Influence of Congre= 
gationalism upon. the 
Nation’s Religion 


BY 
CHARLES EDWARD PARK 


Being addresses before the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers and 
now published together in pamphlet form. 


{No. 256] 
Redemption or Recovery? 


The Unitarian Answer 


BY 
MINOT SIMONS 


What the human race needs is not redemp- 
tion, but education. What the sinful soul 
needs is not redemption, but recovery from sin. 
Redemption is external, something done for 
us: recovery is internal, something done by 
ourselves. Redemption is arbitrary: recovery is 
natural. The real penalties are inflicted within: 
recovery must be accomplished within. From 
the old point of view deliverance was from a 
place called Hell. Now it is from a condition 
called Hell. From first to last, recovery is a 
matter of the inner life. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
’ BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Christmas. 


BY H. JOSEPHINE BROWN. 


When Yumi San, in far Japan, 
Goes to her Christmas table; 
What do you think it is she sees? 

Now guess, if you are able. 
Tis not a turkey rich and brown, 
With cranberry sauce, so red. 
Nor is it a fat Christmas goose 
Which some folk like instead; 
But—oh, poor little Yumi, 
Tis not so very nice! 
She sees two little chopsticks 
And a bow] of snowy rice. 


When smal] Suzanne in sunny France 
Lies down, on Christmas Eve, 

She does not hang her stocking, 
As you may well believe. 

She knows not dear old Santa, 
The friend of girls and boys; 

But still you see she hopes for 
Some pretty gifts and toys, 

And so, for “little Jesus,” 
Who brought them all before, 

She puts her little wooden shoes 
Outside the cottage door. 


By blue Australian waters 
On every Christmas Day 

A tree is. decked with fruitage fair 
For happy little May. 

But ’tis the strangest Christmas, 
For in that distant land 

December comes in summer, 
As you must understand. 

The air is soft and balmy, 
Flowers bloom where’er we go. 

May never sees old Jacky Frost, 
Nor frolics in the snow. 


Now, little lads and lassies, 
I pray you tell to me 

If we could all change places, 
Which would you like to be? 

Would you be May of Melbourne 
Or curly-headed Suzanne, 

Or funny little Yumi 
In far-away Japan? 

Or do you think our homeland 
The nicest place of all 

On Christmas Day, and every day, 
For big folk and for small ? 


A Christmas Guest. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“Good-bye, good-bye. 
of you to let me come!’’ 

“‘Marian, if you are any the worse for this, 
we shall never forgive ourselves nor ever 
forgive you.” 

“Don’t be afraid.” 

As her escorts to the station hurried off 
the crowded car, Marian looked about at 
the Christmas faces, her own surely the 
brightest one there. 

On the way home from school she had 
stopped for a day’s visit at the home of a 
friend and been taken with a slight illness. 
It had at first appeared wisest that she 
should not continue her journey, but her 
quick recovery and heart-breaking dismay 
at thought of spending Christmas anywhere 
but at home led her friends to believe that 
she might venture it. 

“It certainly took just that sort of a fright 
to show me the blessed sweetness of getting 
home—home. How could I have endured 


Oh, it is so good 
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to spend the precious day anywhere else?! way, you see—his father was killed in an 


Why, the going itself would have made me 
well! 

“Will you please tell me if Santa Claus 
travels on this train?”’ 

Marian turned from her gaze out of the 
window at sound of the question in a clear, 
childish treble, cutting distinctly through 
the hum of various voices around. Her 
surprised eyes fell upon those of a little 
boy who had been sitting in the seat across 
the aisle from her, and what eyes they were! 
‘One of Raphael’s angels loose here,’’ was 
Marian’s thought, as they fixed themselves 
upon her in eager inquiry. 

“On this train,’ he repeated, as a moment 
she hesitated. ‘‘Mis’ Crane said she be- 
lieved he might be, though she wasn’t quite 
sure. Do you think he will be on?—when 
it gets dark, you know.” 

“Santa Claus?’’ Marian at first scarcely 
knew what to answer. ‘‘Why, perhaps he 
will be, but there are a great many trains, 
you know’’— 

“Ves, and lots of houses to go to, too.” 
A look of doubt spread over the appealing 
face. 

“But, then, he’s a good, lively old chap, 
you know,’’ she ventured. 

“Yes, yes,’’ with a beam of happy con- 
fidence. 

“And he likes to go wherever there are 
little children watching for him, if they are 
good.” 

“T’ve been good. I promised mother I 
wouldn’t cry for her, and I haven’t—much.”’ 

‘“Where is your mother?” 

“Gone to heaven. She said I should 
come to her some day. Oh, it won’t be so 
very long, I guess. I wasn’t ever at Christ- 
mas time without mother, and I wasn’t on 
a train before, so course I don’t know about 
things.” 

‘Where are you going?’’ Marian lifted 
the small chatterer to a place by her side. 

““Oh—I—don’t quite know the name of it. 
I’d like better to stayed at Mis’ Crane’s, 
but there wasn’t room for me. Mr. Potter 
knows where ’tis,’”’ motioning to the man 
whose seat he had shared. 

“No room for a child like this.’”’ Marian’s 
heart went out to the small boy who leaned 
trustfully against her. His clothing was 
poor and shabby to the last degree, an old 
shawl pinned over the faded shirt and ragged 
coat which, however, she could see were 
clean. ‘The face was such a one as would 
bring delight to any mother’s heart, so 
thought Marian as she noted its lovely 
features and the happy, fearless smile, 

He grew drowsy as the night settled down, 
and, as the soft eyes closed and he leaned 
more heavily against the young girl, the 
man in the seat opposite got up. 

“Better let him lie down, hadn’t we? He 
can stretch on my seat, and it’ll be easier.”’ 

With very gentle hands he settled the 
child, folding his own overcoat for a pillow 
and spreading over him the old shawl. As 
in response to a motion from Marian he took 
the seat beside her. 

‘‘Seems ’most too bad to be takin’ a little 
chap such as he where he’s goin’.”’ 

‘‘Where?”’ asked Marian. 

‘To the County House. Yes, that’s just 
the way I feel,’”’ as Marian made a little 
exclamation, ‘“‘but we couldn’t see no way 
‘out of it. Strange to see how different 
‘things come to different folks. ’Twas this 


accident, and his mother—she wasn’t strong, 
and seemed like she never held up her head ~ 
after it. And by the time she was gone 
all they’d saved—not much—was gone, too— 
for funerals and doctors. And, well—folks 
in that small town mostly have all they can 
do. Mis’ Crane wouldn’t ’a’ chose to let 
him go Christmas time, but I happened to 
be comin’ this way, so ’twas a good chance. 
A police officer’s to meet him. Oh, yes, 
he'll be took good care of,’ as again she 
exclaimed. ‘‘They’ll likely keep him at the 
police station to-night, and send him out 
to-morrow. \ 

She laid some plans before arriving at her 
home station, two hours later, and spoke 
to the boy’s care-taker. 

“JT want— What is his name?’ motion- 
ing to the boy. 

“Caleb Martin, ma’am. His folks was 
real decent folks’’— , 

“Yes. I want to take him home with me 
for over Christmas. You needn’t be afraid 
to trust him with me. You can step off 
with me and speak to the officer: he will 
tell you it is all right when I tell him my 
father’s name.” 

“Well, I must say I’m glad to leave him 
to you,’ the honest face of Caleb’s friend 
smiled his relief as she offered her hand. 
“But,” he added, ‘‘it’s this way with me, 
ma’am,—I haven’t any folks of my own, and 
it goes against me to have a boy like this 
kickin’ about the world.” 

Marian wondered if it came of the “‘kickin’ 
about’’ that the morsel of a boy, in the 
strangeness and bustle and confusion of 
this taking leave of the only link to his 
past, accepted so quietly the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions of his life. "There was some- 
thing pathetic in the tight clasp of his hand 
as he stood gazing about, with an occasional 
glance up into her face, with what his self- 
constituted care-taker mentally called his 
“perfectly adorable little smile.’’ A short, 
cold ride with the man sent to meet her, 
and she was presenting the unexpected 
Christmas guest for a share in the warm 
welcome given her. 

“T knew you were full, all but Aunt Mar- 
garet’s room,” she said, after short explana- 
tions, ‘‘but he’s such a mite to put in a corner. 
Can’t I put him on the couch in her room? 
We shall surely have him away before she 
comes back.” 

There were no small children in the house; 
but Laura, a twelve-year-old sister of Marian, 
was in the early morning delighted in hearing 
of the arrival of a small stranger. 

““A child—and not a toy in the house. 
Ashame! But I’m going to do something ’’— 

She rushed to the house of a near-by 
neighbor, presently to return with treas- 
ures to delight the heart of the small waif, 
some from old stock, some generously se- 
lected from the new. 

“You left the train before Santa’ Claus 
got on,’’ Laura said to him; “‘but he must 
have known where you were going to stop, 
for he has been here.”’ 

“T never knew he gave so much to one 
boy,”’ said Caleb, after a rapturous exam- 
ination of his gifts. 

He played quietly and happily through 
the day, and in the early evening was again 
put to sleep in Aunt Margaret’s room, when 
all the family went out to a gathering at the 
home of relatives in the town. On their 
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late return they were met by a servant at 
the door, and at her first words dismay 
struck to the hearts of all who heard. 

“Aunt Margaret come! And gone into 
that room! O Ellen,’’ Marian asked 
excitedly of the girl, ‘‘has she made any 
stir about it?’ 

“No, Miss.” 

“My doing,’ said Marian despairingly. 
“O mother, you wrote me she wouldn’t be 
here until a ter Christmas ”’ 

“So I understood from her. 
must have altered her plans.” 
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Something 


“OQ—my! How will she take it?’ said 
Marian, “TI’ll go and do what I can to make 
it right.’ The next moment she softly 


knocked at her aunt’s door. 

“Aunt Margaret?”’ 

“*Yes} dear.’’ 

“May I come in? O Aunt Margaret,” 
Marian’s words tumbled over each other in 
her dismayed apologies, ‘““we never, never 
dreamed you would be here. We wouldn’t 
have had it happen for the world—he was 
on the train as I came home—was being 
sent to the County House on Christmas— 
the Lord’s Birthday—the Lord that came as 
a Little Child.” Marian’s voice broke before 
she could go on. “And it seemed as if I 
couldn’t bear to have him, so I brought him 
home with me. I had a feeling—about— 
doing for one of his little ones. But I’m 
so sorry now. And he’s to go away to- 
morrow. You needn’t set eyes on him 
again. I’m going to take him right out now. 
Come and help me, Laura: we needn’t 
awaken him.’ 

“Tt is quite a surprise to me to be here so 
soon,” said Aunt Margaret. ‘Herbert’s 
family from the West came on short notice, 
and it was a little crowded, so I came, know- 
ing you were always ready for me here.” 

“And found your room occupied,’’ Mar- 
ian’s tone was full of distress. ‘Here, 
Laura, let’s wrap him in this rug’’— 

“You needn’t take the child away,” said 
Aunt Margaret. 

“Not”’— Marian caught her breath. 

“‘No,”’ as mother found a chance to add 
regrets to those of her voluble daughter, 
“‘T prefer to have him stay.”’ 

The unexpected guest, whose visits were 
frequent, had gone to her room without 
waiting to hear the servant’s confused ex- 
planations, and, turning up the light, had 
looked at the peaceful face of the sleeping 
child. 

She had lost her only one a year before, 
and, as her relations well knew, the pain 
at her heart had led her to avoid children. 

If it had been a well-kept child, born to 
such care as she had lavished on her own, 
she would still have turned from the cruel 
pain of the reminder of what she had lost; 
but the ragged shirt, with the shabby bits 
of clothing lying near, told their own story 
of a little life to which the world had turned 
the darker side. Her eyes took in eagerly 
the round cheek resting on a chubby hand, 
and, when she moved the pillow to get a 
better light on the face, the cherub eyes 
half opened, dwelt for a moment on her face, 
and then, as if still accepting without ques- 
tion all that came to him, had closed in 
accompaniment to a little contented murmur. 
In the morning Marian hurried to her aunt’s 
room, 

“T’ve come for him—I’ll take him now. 
He’ll have his breakfast in the kitchen, 
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Aunt Margaret,’’ she whispered to her, 
“and then he can play in my room till they 
come for him. You poor dear!” with 
an affectionate embrace, “to think I should 
have done anything that would make you— 
feel ’’— 

“Don’t take him away,” said her aunt. 

But Marian had her way, keeping the child 
with her. until, as a little stir took place, 
Laura came, wiping tears. 

“Such a darling! I can’t bear to have 
him go. And to such a place!” 

Aunt Margaret hurried down the stairs 
as a man waited at the door. 

“He is not to go,” she said, taking firm 
hold of the yielding hand, meeting the eyes 
of love turned up toher own. ‘You brought 
me a Christmas present, Marian. J found 
it in my room and am going to keep it.” 


What Santa Claus Did. 


The midnight bells were ringing. Santa 
Claus was driving post-haste through the 
streets. There were many people passing 
to and fro, but no one saw him. Large 
feathery snowflakes obscured his sleigh, and 
his eight reindeer were speeding along as 
silently as fell the snowflakes. There were 
no dolls or skates or sleds or toys of any kind 
in his sleigh, because he had just finished 
filling the children’s stockings. 

Now he had other work to do. So he 
gave a low whistle to his reindeer, and guided 
them downa narrow street toa stable. The 
hostlers were asleep. Santa Claus glided past 
them into the stalls and quickly lengthened 
the halters of the horses so that they could lie 
down and rest their tired legs. Hastening 
from stable to stable he went to the harness- 
rooms and let out the checkreins, and took 
away some of the cruel bits, leaving other bits 
in their place. He put sugar and apples into 
the mangers, and he gave a double quantity 
of apples to the docked horses, at the same 
time saying, ‘‘ Poor creatures, I’m going to 
put a stop to this cruel business of cutting 
off your beautiful tails.” 

Then, jumping into his sleigh, he drove to 
another part of the city, where he found lame 
and sick horses. ‘Taking off his fur mittens 
he rubbed the poor animals’ stiff and aching 
legs with liniment, and filled the empty 
mangers with hay and oats, and in a jiffy he 
mended all the loose blinders he could find. 
In an old tumble-down shed he spied a galled 
mule shivering with the cold. Quick as a 
flash Santa Claus put a blanket on the half- 
frozen animal, gave it a bundle of hay, 
and nailed boards over the holes in the shed. 

As this good-hearted friend rode from place 
to place he threw a blanket over every horse 
that stood exposed to the snow storm in the 
streets, and he threw food to all the stray 
cats and dogs. 

In every house he gave seed and water to 
the neglected canaries and fresh water to the 
goldfishes. 

The sparrows roosting under the eaves of 
the buildings and the pigeons and doves in 
the church towers took their heads from under 
their wings and saw this merry old elf flying 
through the air as he threw a shower of grain 
to the birds, and in the twinkling of an eye 
was out of sight. 

Then on he fled to the country farmyards 
where he surprised the sleeping horses with 
apples and sugar and the cattle and sheep 
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with chopped pumpkins and a supply of rock 
salt. ‘To the pigs he gave long ears of yellow 
corn, and he flung a shower of grain to the 
hens, ducks, turkeys, geese and guinea-fowls. 

Having finished his Christmas round with 
the domestic animals, Santa gave a long, 
shrill whistle, and away he sped to the woods, 
where he found the owls wide awake, watch- 
ing for him. 

“Merry Christmas, my wise friends,” cried 
Santa, tossing packages of meat up into the 
trees. 

“Tu-whit, tu-whoo, a merry Christmas to 
you,”’ sang back the owls from far and near. 

Santa had been very shy while in the city 
and around the farmyards, but, when he 
reached the woods, he felt perfectly at home. 
There many animals were waiting for him. 
The woods were all aglare with bright eyes, 
watching for the jolly little man and his 
reindeer. There was a rustling of little feet, 
and suddenly a troop of rabbits and wood- 
chucks appeared close up to Santa Claus’ 
sleigh, standing on their hind legs to receive 
heads of cabbage and celery. The squirrel 
and chipmunks were fast asleep, the weather 
being too cold for them to be out of their 
nests; but kind old Santa dropped nuts into 
the hollow trees, a happy surprise for the little 
animals 

All the birds were ready for their Christmas 
dinner, nor did Santa Claus even forget the 
wild bees. They all wished Santa Claus a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.— 
Charlotte Curtis Smith, in Our Dumb Animals. 


How to Celebrate Christmas. 


All Christian nations celebrate Christmas, 
but no two celebrate it precisely alike. The 
legend varies greatly as to its structure. 
Its patron saint, usually a man, is sometimes 
awoman. In Russia it is old Dame Babonca 
who distributes the gifts on her way to Beth- 
lehem in search for the Wise Men and the 
Christ Child, while in sunny Italy it is 
Mother Goose who does Santa Claus’s 
bidding. But, whether the patron saint be 
the legendary character seeking the Babe 
in the manger or the jolly individual who 
goes about scattering gladness and good 
cheer, the custom of remembering others 
with gifts is an essential feature of the ob- 
servance everywhere, and the varying legends, 
when traced far enough, always come back 
to the Christ Child. We observe the day 
best when in our giving we reproduce the 
same spirit that prompted the patron saints 
of the different legends.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


William and Lawrence were in the habit 
of saving part of their dessert from the even- 
ing dinner for consumption the next morn- 
ing, and, in accordance with this custom, 
two small cakes had been placed in the 
cracker jar for them, says the Youth’s Com- 
panion. William, being the first up on the 
following morning and being hungry, went 
to the jar. He found only one cake, and a 
large piece had been bitten out of that. 
Full of wrath, he went upstairs and roused 
his brother. “Say!” he demanded, “I 
want to know who took that big bite out of 
my cake!”’ 

“T did,” sleepily answered Lawrence. 

“What'd you do that for?” 

“Well, when I tasted it, I found it was your 
cake, and so I ate the other one.”’ 
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The Church in Revere. 


BY GRACE HART. 


Some of the facts of the early history of the 
old church may be welcome reading just now. 
_ Though the land in this section was early 
given in large grants, settlers were very few, 


and settlements quite unknown for a long 
time. In fact, those first settlers either 
leased the large farms or were hired to work 
them; and the early proprietors and their 
families came to visit like guests on their own 
property. Possibly because they were so 
busy entertaining these great people and 
keeping up the immense tracts, the settlers 
paid little attention either to government, 
church, or schools. 

However, as early as 1640 their destitu- 
tion and isolation excited the attention of 
some godly people of Boston, and some efforts 
were made in their behalf. Gov. Bel- 
lingham, who had a country house in what 
is now Chelsea, remembered them in his will, 
which, however, was not allowed to stand, and 
after years of litigation was only a bill of 
expense for costs, etc. But in 1706 an effort 
was made in the March town meeting to 
secure a town meeting-house. The move- 
ment started, but little active work was done 
for several years. In 1710 Chief Justice 
Samuel Sewall came to Rumney Marsh, where 
he ‘‘drove a pin in the new meeting house, 
gave a 5s. Bill and had a very good treat at 
Mr. Chiever’s.”’ 

Others of whom mention is found in con- 
nection with the church building were 
“Stowers who made the windows, Stephen 
Pratt who contributed toward the bell and 
was paid for helping to place it, and for work 
on the porch, and Robert Spavin who 
bought a pew of William Kendall.”’ 

At the formation of the church Cheever 
preached the sermon, and Rey. Cotton 
Mather, D.D., was chosen moderator. 
“Bight male members including the pastor 
constituted the church.”” No mention at 
all of the women, who were about four to 
one man, and, doubtless then as now, worked 
hard for it,—no mention at least by the 
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historian, though Mr. Cheever seems to have 
been modern enough to preserve them all 
on his records. As many of them were 


widows, possibly a part of his salary was due 
from them, 

Mr. Thomas Cheever, son of the famous 
schoolmaster, was the first minister. 
born 


He was 


in 1658, graduated from Harvard 


College in 1677, began to preach in 1680, 
and was ordained at Malden, 1681. He 
came to Rumney Marsh in 1700, where he 
preached and taught school till 1715, when 
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the hearts of his people who ever loved him 
and kept a loyal interest in all his work. 
Horatio Alger, here from 1829 to 1844, like 
Tuckerman married into the community 
and is therefore remembered with special 
interest. He was also very active in town 
matters, and was the father of the well- 
known author of books for the young. 
More recent pastors whom the people love 
to remember are Revs. Louis Aldrich, 
Henry Jenks, J. W. Winkley, C. W. Abbott, 
E. R. Butler, S. L. Elberfeld, Rev. Charles 
W. Casson, W. F. Potter, A. J. Kennedy. 


Good weather favored Revere for the 
celebration of its two hundredth anniversary 
of the church building, the opening event of 
which was the Colonial Ball in the Town 
Hall on Thursday evening. This drew out 
a large number of representative people, 
many of whom took part. It was a notable 
social event, and avery happy occasion. 
It is also worth mention that the use of the 
Town Hall, usually a large expense, was 
contributed by the selectmen for the affair, 
on account of the interesting part the old 
meeting-house once played in all town 
matters. 

On Wednesday, December 14, the exercises 
in the church opened at about three o’clock. 
Rev. Mrs. Abbott of Melrose took the place 
of Rev. A. W. Jackson, who was unable to 
come. Miss Leggett presided, and intro- 
duced first Rev. Howard JL. Torbet of 
the Congregational church. He gtaphically, 
but briefly, spoke of early Congregationalism 
and its growth. He said that Congrega- 
tionalism succeeded the day of fitch for- 
mality and insincerity, that its forms fiow so 
familiar to us revolutionized the church. 


he became the settled pastor. 
He it was who kept those 
first wonderful town records, 
full of local affairs and as 
newsy as the modern weekly 
local. They are still to be 
seen in the town library, not 
far from the old church. He 
remained its minister to the 
last of his days, and for the 
last year of his life had as 
assistant the Rev. William 
McClenachan, who stayed six 
years. 

His most notable successors 
were Rey. Phillips Payson, 
whose wise and patriotic 
spirit is discernible in many 
notes entered on the Chelsea 
town records. He must have 


been much liked, for, in 
addition to his salary, in 
December, 1778, it was 


voted to give him the sum 
of six hundred pounds of 
lawful money as a consid- 
eration for his support, on 
account of the extraordi- 
nary high prices of the nec- 
essaries of life. Mr. Pay- 
son’s. gratitude took the 
form of a letter which was 
entered on the town book. 
Another notable _ early 
minister was the Rey. 
Joseph Tuckerman, who came here 
his earliest manhood. Always frail, 


in| He thought that in it lies the key to the 
: but| future, and that its greatness is not yet 
joyous and helpful, he won a large place in| reached. Rev. Christopher Eliot, the apos- 
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tolic successor to Tuckerman, was gracefully 
and appropriately introduced as the next 
speaker. Here, where the great pioneer won 
his first laurels his career was received. Mr. 
Eliot is well informed on the subject of 
Dr. Tuckerman and presented it eloquently. 
It is wonderful and inspiring to have had a 
man so liberal and so much in advance of 
his day for a leader. 

It was very interesting to all present, 
though perhaps especially so to the large 
group of people representing the Floyd and 
Tewksbury families from Winthrop, to hear 
Mr. David Floyd’s account of ‘‘Early In- 
habitants of Rumney Marsh,” his mention 
of almost forgotten names, modes of travel, 
often risky and laborious, and wasting so 
much time. Fancy travelling to Boston 
via a ferry from Winnisimmet that ran 
only once in two hours, or coming to church 
from Pullen Point by boat through Belle 
Isle Inlet, for which perhaps the tide served 
only once or twice a year! And some of 
those present remembered hearing their 
own people tell about the first chaise owned 
and used by John Sargent Sale in his travels 
in this vicinity. The Sale family is also 
quoted as figuring in the very wnusual 
baptism of nine children in 1824. 

Mr. Arthur B. Curtis, representing the 
town, and himself descended from colonial 
ancestors, made an apt and very happy little 
speech congratulatory in tone, expressing 
also the town’s greeting, and having reference 
to those brave departed souls who bore the 
brunt and heat of the day within these very 
walls and whose spirit and influence are still 
keenly felt. 

Rey. Nelson S. Burbank of the neighbor- 
ing Baptist church spoke briefly and cor- 
dially in behalf of himself and his people. 
He paid a beautiful tribute to the late Rev. 
Eber R. Butler, comparing him to Tucker- 
man. 

Rev. C. W. Casson, formerly the minister 
of this church, came next, but, mindful of his 
hungry audience and the committee down- 
stairs waiting to serve them, said just a 
word or two in regard to the future, that 
much depended on the prosperity of the 
church, and the generous spirit that should 
prompt all to lend a helping hand. 

Miss Leggett then cordially invited all 
from out of town or at a distance to,go down- 
stairs and remain for refreshments, these 
were shared by the various committees. 
The remaining interval was spent in con- 
versation, the signing a visitors’ list, and the 
examination of an interesting loan collection 
of antiques in charge of Mrs. Emma Fenno 
and others. 

At the evening meeting the same large 
attendance and evident appreciation of the 
affair were noticeable. After Rev. Ida 
Hultin had offered prayer, Rev. Mary L. 
Leggett, minister in charge, was the first 
speaker, her subject ‘‘Early Church His- 
tory.””’ She gave great praise to those 
early inhabitants of the thirty scattered 
houses that in 1687 made up the town, and 
gave much that was familiar and inter- 
esting matter to those who had put in 
hard work making up the Souvenir, a little 
booklet of church and town history that is 
being sold to help meet the church expenses. 
She introduced Mr. W. J. Stanton as the 
poet of the evening, who read original lines 
very cleverly apostrophizing the church and 
its past. And, making special mention of 
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the general interest and sympathy of neigh- 
boring churches, she read the very kind and 
cordial letter of congratulation and apprecia- 
tion received from Rev. James Lee, pastor 
of the near-by Catholic church. He ex- 
pressed his love and friendship for Mr. 
Butler, whose beautiful and friendly relations 
with all are so well known and remembered, 
and said that we are all unitedly laboring 
for one common interest, the glory of God. 

Rev. A. J. Kennedy is another recent 
minister to this society, now very actively 
forwarding the benevolent purposes of 
Mrs. Russell Sage at the South End House 
in Boston and elsewhere, and his subject 
was very appropriately ‘“The Church and 
Social Order.” He spoke of his peculiar 
pleasure in being again on the scene of his 
former labor, described the humble begin- 
nings of what is now one of the great problems 
of the day,—the field of philanthropy. He 
said that the church furnishes ideals, but 
that to be of value they must be practical; 
that its object is to achieve the kingdom ot 
God; that this is not to be accomplished by 
sensational or emotional conversion, but 
by the awaking of every human being to his 
responsibility for practical work for the 
good of others, and this can be obtained at 
the cost of real personal sacrifice; that 
practical missions are to get back to and 
improve existing social and economic con- 
ditions. 

Rey. Thomas Van Ness in a most inspir- 
ing manner spoke of what the churches 
might unitedly do to better serve the com- 
munity. He said that it was the ideal of the 
first signers of the old covenant to unite for 
moral uplift. That this might now be done 
in a very practical way if the churches of a 
community would each bring their minister 
and two laymen together for an annual 
meeting for the purpose of laying out plans. 
To begin, for instance, with the children of 
the Sunday-school, have for them special 
meetings on Patriots’ Day and Thanks- 
giving, to teach them the real meaning of 
loyalty and patriotism, as further steps to 
improve their amusements, in place of the 
cheap theatres to provide real entertain- 
ment in the shape of better moving pic- 
tures, stereopticons, to cultivate their love 
of music and beauty with suitable and up- 
lifting lectures and illustrations, to give 
them practical instruction on health and 
care of the body, and talks on current 
events,—plans like these, if carried out, 
would infallibly bring about the union of 
all creeds and people. 

Rev. Perry Bush of Chelsea was the last 
speaker. He said it is often said that the 
church is losing its hold on mankind; that 
this is not so; that even now the church is the 
most vital power that moves the world; 
that, however little a man may go to church, 
not one wishes to live in a churchless com- 
munity; that for his part he was continu- 
ally surprised that, in the face of so many 
present distractions, so many still continue 
to go to church; that this need not be wholly 
a matter of regret if their interest extends 
to the point of generous contribution for 
church needs. 
of the conditions of this church, its mortgage 
of $1,800, the weight and burden of meeting 
its interest, and the opportunity this gave 
for all to give to it very material help. Here 
slips were passed and time allowed for re- 
sponse to be made which was in many in- 


Next he mentioned a little. 
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stances very generously given. ‘There was a 
closing hymn, and the benediction pro- 
nounced by Mr. Van Ness. 

The music for the day was rendered in the 
afternoon by solos. from Mr. William 
Richards, and in the evening by the Ideal 
Quartet (ladies) assisted by the playing of 
Mrs. W. T. Janvrin and congregational sing- 
ing. ‘To these and to all who very generously 
helped in various ways grateful thanks are 
due. 


Messiah. 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


Messiah is coming, the long-promised King! 
Coming from heaven, its treasures to bring; 
Coming to rule in the hearts of men, 
Making earth’s wilderness blossom again. 


Messiah is coming; in many a home 

They are busy to-day preparing him rooni; 

For the babes, round whose infancy heaven lingers long 
Shall be fathers of men who are godlike and strong. 


Messiah is coming; and now, as before, 

When the Curist CHILD was born on that morning of 
yore, 

The angels sing welcome, and mortals prepare 

To hail the Anointed with gifts that are rare. 


For he asks not our riches, our homage, or praise,— 

He is coming with bounty the poor to upraise; 

Then greet him with service to all far and near, 

That “Peace and Good Will’’ may be now and be here. 


Reminiscences. - 


BY CAROLINE H. DALL. 


My hand is weak, and my brain tired; 
but, while I am waiting to join my dear 
friend, Hannah Lunt, may I not add to 
Dr. Beane’s words a few concerning her 
which have not yet been written? 

I think it was about fifty years ago that 
she came to the Essex Conference with 
the buoyant delight of a child in the liberal 
faith which she had just accepted. Hannah 
Lunt, Dr. Beane, and myself were appointed 
a committee to select library books for Sun- 
day-school use. Her bright wit and keen 
discernment made it a pleasant task, and what 
we accomplished started the Sunday School 
Society on the same quest. Later, she gave 
to the conference the history of her wonder- 
ful spiritual experience. This was after- 
wards published by James Freeman Clarke 
in the monthly journal of the Association. 
Before I knew her there must have been 
some change in her family circumstances, or 
she would not have left school at the end of 
two years. After her own work began 
she seemed to keep pace with the life of 
the whole world. No forward step from 
Iceland to Siberia escaped her vigilant eye. 

At the time she began her Mission Work 
for the Essex Conference, I was supplying 
Unitarian pulpits every Sunday, being the 
only woman in our church so employed. 
It often happened that, when I reached my 
post on Saturday night, I found her already 
there. It was in this way that I discovered 
her unknown power as a public speaker. 
Since her death I have heard that her 
family discouraged her public speaking. It 
was a great mistake, for she was the fit 
companion of my dear Mary Livermore. 

On the 4th of August, 1872, I went to a 
little seaside town near New Bedford and 
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called “Mattapoisett.” The little Uni- 
versalist Church had been closed for some 
time. It was opened for our service. A 
few people from Boston and New York had 
summer cottages there. Now it is a well- 
known resort. I went there because some 
of my husband’s teachers from Calcutta 
were staying there and asked for the service. 
I found Miss Lunt at the house and an un- 
expected duty for myself. A person of some 
significance had died in the town, and I was 
asked to speak on “Immortality.” Miss 
Lunt was glad to assist me, and we were 
conferring in private when an old man, once 
the sexton of the church and now full of 
sympathy for what he thought my per- 
plexity, entered with a pile of old news- 
papers. 

‘“Madam,” said he, ‘‘there is a sermon in 

each of these papers, perhaps they might 
help.”” My eyes filled with tears. Looking 
up, I found the bright drops running over 
Miss Lunt’s cheek. ‘‘Thank you, John,” I 
said. ‘Leave them on the table. We have 
the Bible.” 
2 A very remarkable audience had assembled. 
Several professors from Harvard, some dis- 
tinguished lawyers from Boston, and others 
from New York were there. I took the 
first prayer and the sermon. Miss Lunt 
took the Scripture reading after me, and made 
a short, practical application of the great 
fact that we were ‘‘Children of God, joint 
heirs with Christ.”” Modest, womanly, self- 
possessed, she stood. With a low, clear voice 
that reached every part of the little build- 
ing, she spoke with an eloquent dignity 
that I have never seen surpassed. ‘This 
was her first effort. After that, whenever 
we met I made her share the service. She 
never failed me. 

I see her now in her quiet dress, with her 
beaming face, as she stood that night. I 
hope soon to see her again. 

Wasuincton, D.C. 


The Unitarian Club. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston met at the 
Hotel Vendome on Wednesday evening, 
December 14, 1910. In the absence of the 
president, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, in Balti- 
more, the vice-president, the Hon. John D. 
Long, presided. The evening was given to 
the problems of immigration, and in intro- 
ducing the subject ‘‘Governor” Long gave 
observations of his own, especially in con- 
nection with Harvard, on the increasing 
foreign element in our population. He said 
that it is now a question if we should cease 
to speak of New England and say instead 
“New Ireland,” in time possibly ‘‘New 
Sweden,’ or a name that will indicate the 
increasing mixture of races. He spoke of 
going into a public school in Boston and 
hearing “The Star Spangled Banner” sung 
in seven different languages. The imbibing 
of the American spirit is the one hope of 
redemption in the situation wherein we find 
our commonwealths inundated with foreign 
population. 

The club was addressed by Mr. Jeremiah 
J. Hurley, United States Commissioner of 
Immigration, who spoke on “Practical 
Immigration by a Practical Man,’’ and by 
D. Chauncey Brewer, president of the North 
American Civic League for Immigrants, 
who spoke on “Old Ideals and New Citi- 
zens.” The club got a well-balanced idea 
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of this important question, for the two 
speakers are interested in it from different 
standpoints. The first man stands at one 
of the great American portals where thousands 
of foreigners come in. His duty is done when 
the new arrivals are admitted or deported, 
He must judge their quality, their fitness for 
admission. He is interested in why they 
come, their previous surroundings, and what 
influence environment has had on them. 
His view is seaward, to the rising tide of 
humanity on our eastern coast. The second 
man is head of an organization which aims 
to help the newly arrived immigrants to 
shape their new life for the welfare of them- 
selves and of their new country. His duties 
begin where the first man’s leave off. He 
faces westward and toward the future. 
These people have put their past behind 
them: this man, through his organization, 
helps them to build a better future. He is 
concerned with the new environment and 
what it will do for them and what they will 
do with it. 

Mr. Hurley discussed the two contrasted 
theories of immigration, one of which says, 
“Open wide the doors and let in all who want 
to come,’”’ the other of which says, “Close 
the doors: let no more in.” He holds 
neither view, but believes in applying a 
sifting process to those who come, and in 
using generosity in the tests,—testing fitness 
by the standard of moral and physical 
health rather than by education or financial 
possessions. 

These present years are making an un- 
exampled strain on American life. Sus- 
pension of immigration is impractical, but 
a careful restriction is necessary. Crimi- 
nals come in with others. Feuds growing 
out of conditions and incidents in other 
countries are transferred here. And this 
country has a perfect right to defend itself 
against invasion, and the coming of such 
men is an invasion. 

The causes operating to bring immigrants 
here may be classified as (1) attraction, 
(2) expulsion, (3) solicitation. America, 
the world over, is regarded as the land of 
opportunity. Again, the harsh conditions 
drive people from other lands. These causes 
are always operating. But the third cause, 
solicitation, is artificial. Agents and pseudo- 
agents of steamship lines promote traffic 
by going to people many of whom are 
happy and contented where they are and 
holding out false hopes of great prosperity 
in America. Unauthorized promoters are 
doing much harm in this way. 

Natural immigration would be no menace 
to America. This artificial increase creates 
the most serious menace. ‘There is the 
constant endeavor to evade and to violate 
the immigration laws. ‘The traffic is profit- 
able to the steamship companies: human 
beings are cheap freight—they cost nothing 
to load and unload. Restrictions must be 
enforced with vigilance in the face of this 
strong and constant pressure. 

Mr. D. Chauncey Brewer, the second 
speaker, made a telling analysis of the dis- 
tribution of the immigrants. One may see, 
when a number of ships have arrived, 5,000 
immigrants being landed at one time in New 
York City. That one city has one and a 
quarter million Jews at the present time. 
In some New England cities 90 per cent. 
of the population is foreign born or the 
children of foreign-born people. Of all 
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immigrants landing at Atlantic coast cities 
70 per cent. stay in Eastern States. In New 
England, New York State, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey there are nearly 25,000,000 
foreign-born people. Immigrants are com- 
ing at the rate of about a million a year. 

In times past America received largely 
from the Germanic races. These people 
already knew something of self-government. 
But at the present time nearly three-quarters 
of those who come are from South-eastern 
Europe and from Asia. These people are 
harder to assimilate. A great educational 
work is needed. Of the education of our 
children it was long ago said, ‘‘ The Common- 
wealth requires education as the safeguard 
of order and liberty.”” The same needs to 
be asserted now of the adult immigrants: 
our order and liberty are jeopardized. 
America can hope to continue to be the great 
“refuge of the oppressed” if we maintain 
American institutions by educating, instruct- 
ing, and training-these new elements of our 
population. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
December 13. ‘There were present Messrs. 
Atherton, Carr, Eliot, Fox, Homer, Howe, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Long, Reccord, 
and Southworth, and Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. 
Keyes. 5 : 

In the absence of the secretary, on account 
of illness, the assistant secretary was elected 
secretary pro tem. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting, the treasurer presented the follow- 
ing statement for the month of November, 
1910:— 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash:on hand ‘Nov: 1, X00 2.5. =a. meno ae eee $12,990.50 

From ‘donations® | ))..7. nahin. S2cies Pee 3,785.00 
Income of invested funds .............. 10,143.32 
Priterese 8 )iv 5 aieccts ateta ascertains eee 23.05 


Bequest of Mrs. Elizabeth F. C. Williams, 


Quincy, Mass., unconditioned ........ 1,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Helen B. Fowler, New- 
buryport, Mass., unconditioned ...... 5,000.00 


Unitarian Service Pension Society, gifts 
for permanent fund.................. 1,000.00 
Foreign Relations, gifts to this depart- 


ment for special purposes ............ 55.00 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid on loahis i. s:: cscs cas senate 2,835.00 
Investments, received for reinvestment .. 4,792.50 

Reimbursements, for advances on sundry 
wocounts 7, 5 ..Js «stale eel ean ete 95-56 
Publication Department, receipts ...... 1,025.00 
$42,744.03 

PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes ........-..eeeeeeees $7,354.50 
Books and tracts for free distribution ..... 384.03 
Publication Department, payments ...... 1,617.74 
Salaries and other missionary expenses..... 1,087.03 
Expenses of Unitarian Building .......... 380.15 
Joseph Priestley Memorial, payment on 

preservation account ...............-+ 8.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

repaid on loazis «cs ix <vcaieas neta ene 5,300.00 
Tnvestisents °. 65 Seite dante anneas 7,800.00 
Accrued interest on investments, etc. IQI.02 

Cash‘on hand Dec. 1, 1010. «, < ‘sae see eaeeeee 17,722.37 

$42,744.03 


Upon report of the Finance Committee the 
following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That this corporation borrow from SEcuRITY 
Bank and Trust Company, a corporation, the sum of 
Seven Thousand ($7,000) Dollars, gold coin of the United 
States of America, for a term of one (1) year, with interest 
thereon in like gold coin, at the rate of six (6%) per cent. 
net per annum, from date of loan until paid, and the presi- 
dent and treasurer of this corporation be, and they are 
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hereby, authorized and empowered to execute in the name, 
on behalf, and under the seal of this corporation, a prom- 
isory note in words and figures as follows:— 


$7,000.00 Boston, MassacuusEtts, December 13, 1010. 
_ One year after date, for value received, AMERICAN UNI- 
TARIAN ASSOCIATION, a corporation, promises to pay to 
Security Bank and Trust Company, a corporation, or 
order, at its office in the City of Oakland, California, the 
sum of Seven Thousand Dollars in United States gold 
coin of the present standard, with interest thereon in like 
gold coin, from the date hereof until paid, at the rate of 
six (6%) per cent. per annum; said interest payable 
monthly in advance, and in case of default “in the pay- 
ment of said interest as the same shall become due, then 
such interest so in default shall be added to, and become 
a part of, the ‘grater and thereafter bear the same rate 
of interest, and at any time during default in the payment 
of said interest as the same shall become due, the whole 
amount of said aes sum and interest shall, at the 
option of the holder of this note, without notice, become 
due and payable, and thereafter bear interest at the rate 
of one (1%) per cent. per month compounded monthly 
until paid. 

This note is secured by a Deed of Trust of even date 
herewith, 


and in the regular series, tracts entitled “In Darkest 
Naturalism and the Way Out,” by Rev. George R. Dod- 
son, and “The City Lieth Four Square,” by Rev. William 
S. Jones. 


A communication was read from the 
society at Ann Arbor, Mich., stating that 
the society had called and settled a minister. 
This action required some readjustment of 
appropriations, and upon report of the Edu- 
cation Committee it was 

Voted, To appropriate from the unexpected balance in 
the Education Budget $416.65 in aid of the society in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and $416.65 as an addition to the salary 
of the secretary of the Department of Education from 
Dec. 1, 1910. 


The special Committee on the Washington 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. Church reported through Mr. Hutchinson 


(Signed) By s : 5 : : 
SAMUEL A. aoe den, | COuCETHIng certain modifications in the 
ee Rees (Pera én. | proposed agreement suggested by the Wash- 
Treasurer. |ington Committee. It appeared to the 


And be it further 


Resolved, That the president and treasurer of this cor- 
poration be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed 
to execute a Deed of Trust (containing such provisions 
as are contained in the usual form required by said Se- 
curity Bank and Trust Company, a corporation), upon the 
real property hereinafter described, in the name and on 
behalf and under the seal of this corporation, as security 
for the payment of said promissory note to Security Bank 
and Trust Company, a corporation; 

That said real property hereinbefore referred to is sit- 
uate, lying, and being in the City of Oakland, County of 
Alameda, State of California, and bounded and described 
as follows, to wit:— : 


Commencing at the point of intersection of the South- 
ern line of 14th Street with the Eastern line of Castro 
Street, and running thence Southerly along said line of 
Castro Street, One Hundred (100) feet; thence at right 
angles Easterly One Hundred and Fifty (150) feet; thence 
at right angles Northerly One Hundred (100) feet to the 
Southern line of r4th Street; and thence Westerly along 
said last named line, One Hundred and Fifty (150) feet 
to the point of commencement. 

Being Lots Numbered Five (5), Six (6), Seven (7), Eight 
(8), Nine (9), Ten (zo), and Eleven (11) in Block Num- 


me Hundred and Eighty-six (186) as the said Lots 


and Block are laid down and delineated on Kellersberger’s 
Map of Oakland, on file and of record in the office of the 
County Recorder of said Alameda County. 


And be it further 

Resolved, That the treasurer of this corporation be, 
and he is hereby authorized to make application to the 
Superior Court of the State of California, in and for the 
County of Alameda, for leave to borrow money and mort- 
gage said real property hereinbefore described, belonging 
to American Unitarian Association, a corporation, and 
secure the payment of said indebtedness by Deed of Trust 
upon said real property, to Security Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, a corporation. 
Upon further report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, it was 

Voted, That the Trustees of the Murdock Fund be and 
they are hereby authorized and empowered to apply to 
the use of Unity Church, Winchendon, Mass., all the 
income accrued from the Murdock Fund while said church 
was without a settled minister. 


An extract from the will of Rev. John C. 
Kimball, deceased, was read, by which a 
bequest was made to the Asociation, and 
the matter was referred to the president 
for conference with the executors as to the 
conditions of said bequest. 

A communication was presented from the 
Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, offering to transfer 
the property known as the Library Chapel 
at Lithia Springs to the Association on a 
lease for ninety-nine years. The president 
was requested to secure information in 
regard to Mr. Douthit’s plans and purposes. 

Upon the report of the Publication Com- 
mittee it was 

Voted, To print as a tract in the international series a 
paper by Rev, Clay MacCauley upon the work in Japan; 


board that it was desirable to study the 
situation on the ground, and the president, 
Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. Long, were re- 
quested to communicate with the local 
committee with a view to holding a joint 
meeting of the two committees in Washing- 
ton. : 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that since the last meeting 
of the Board the following loan has been 
voted: 


First Unitarian Society of Madison, Wis., $3,000. 


The president presented a report from the 
director of the Icelandic work in the North- 
west, together with a proposition for a mis- 
sion in Iceland. This was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

After consideration of various other re- 
ports from the field, which required no 
formal action, the meeting adjourned. 

STANLEY F. Howe, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


Church Ei cration, 


A meeting was recently held (December 
9-11) in the city of Washington, D.C., which 
hopefully illustrates the growing spirit of 
church unity in the common work of human 
betterment. There gathered in behalf of 
the temperance cause the representatives of 
eight great Protestant denominations, whose 
aggregate members number nearly twelve 
million persons, whose influence is probably 
the strongest single moral power ‘in the land, 
including about one-third of the homes, and 
the best homes, in the nation. This repre- 
sentative body is known as the National 
Inter-church Temperance Federation. 
Prominent Baptist, Lutheran, Disciple, and 
Presbyterian clergymen were conspicuous, 
while the Unitarian delegate was treated with 
great appreciation and warmest friendliness. 

The object of this movement is to federate 
and bring into intelligent co-operation the 
temperance workers of various churches. By 
coming together and discussing the different 
phases of this great problem, each learns from 
his neighbor, and every one contributes some- 
thing to enlighten or encourage all others. 
By coming together in this way, not only is 
enthusiasm generated and strength increased, 
but by massing the temperance forces it is 
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in the foreign series a translation into Finnish of Theo-"| possible to bring more effective pressure to 
dore Parker’s “Transient and Permanent in Christianity”; | 


bear upon legislation, both State and na- 
tional. When the representative of the Fed- 
eration goes before a Congressional Commit- 
tee and speaks in behalf of twelve million 
Christians, his words have weight. ‘These 
people with consciences for whom he speaks 
must be considered! What has already been 
accomplished in this way to defeat harmful 
legislation and to improve statutes finally 
passed makes a notable and encouraging 
record. The trouble in the past has been 
that the selfish interests of brewer and dis- 
tiller have spoken loudly and continuously 
at all legislative halls, while the Christian 
people have made no protest and exerted no 
pressure. By focalizing the temperance 
sentiment of some twelve millions of church 
members upon our law-makers, a movement 
has been started which will show good re- 
sults. 

Beside this work plans for other fruitful 
activities were discussed, one of which was 
the publication of small tracts, which shall 
be issued by the million copies and widely 
distributed by the denominations co-oper- 
ating, each church adding its own imprint 
to those that it uses. This would mean say- 
ing in expense, superior quality in their docu- 
ments, promotion of brotherly feeling, and 
a cumulative educational effect upon the 
public opinion of the nation. 

This recent meeting presented several very 
interesting features. The conviction was 
repeatedly and earnestly expressed that we 
are entering upon a new phase of temperance 
work where the advocate must be very sure 
of his facts. There must be no more random 
talk and careless statements. The day has 
arrived when nothing but scientific exact- 
ness and rigid demonstration are alone per- 
missible. ‘This is a hopeful sign. 

Another significant common sentiment 
running through this meeting was this: the 
necessity of preventive education, making the 
overwhelming scientific and industrial evi- 
dence in behalf of total abstinence not only 
known to the rising generation, but effective 
in their lives. There was no disposition to 
ignore the important part which law must 
play in the progress of the temperance re- 
form. ‘Those present were largely ardent 
prohibitionists. But it was again and again 
asserted that back of all law we must have 
conviction and courage to enforce it. It 
was pointed out that at present we are too 
much inclined to depend chiefly on mere 
statutes. Not enough is being done to edu- 
cate the young in temperance principles. 
Much is being done, but not enough. Em- 
phasis was placed upon temperance public- 
ity through the secular press to reach the 
masses and through the religious press to 


Hddresses. 


The address of Rev. William H. Fish is 
350 Chestnut Hill Avenue, Brookline Mass, 


Deaths. 


COMSTOCK.—At Greenfield, Mass., Nov. 29, 1910, 
Mrs. Harriet Allen Comstock, wife of Thomas L. Comstock, 
and daughter of the late Franklin R. Allen and Josephine 
P. Allen. 


ANTED.—A position by a young woman of 28 as 

companion or helper to a lady either in home or 

office work. Cheerful, willing, and capable of responsibil- 

ity. Best of references, Address P.O. Box 20, North- 
boro, Mass. 
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awaken Christians to the importance of the 
problem. 

It was also an interesting fact that the 
“Equitable Life’ sent a representative to 
counsel frankly with the Federation and 
explain certain new phases of insurance, in 
operation by them for some ten years, which 
have given results very encouraging to the 
cause of total abstinence. An insurance com- 
pany in Binghamton, N.Y., and one in To- 
ronto, Canada, have gone much farther than 
the Equitable in appreciation of total ab- 
stainers. ‘Thus a beginning has been made 
in America along lines which have been 


widely extended with remarkable results in 
favor of total abstinence in Great Britain. 
JoserpH H. CROOKER. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Union-at-Large. 


The Union-at-Large work is being con- 
tinued as in the past. Tracts are sent 
monthly and letters as necessity demands. 
For the present all communications should 
be addressed to Mrs. Frederic G. Melcher, 
14 Oxford Road, Newton Centre, Mass., 
who will have charge of the work for the next 
few months. 

As a good many of the young people go 
away from our churches at the first of every 
year for business and other reasons, this 
ought to be a time when ministers and others 
interested in keeping in touch with our young 
people should send in the names and ad- 
dresses of their absent young friends. Send 
home as well as the temporary address, as 
failure to do both often leads to confusion 
and embarrassment. We are grateful to 
some of our older friends as well as to many 
of the unions and ministers that have al- 
ready done this. More names are desired, 
and it is quite possible that several have 
neglected to attend to the matter. 

During December the “Christmas Birth 
Poem” by Dr. Gannett and Count Tolstoy’s 
“Statement of his Belief’? were mailed to the 
members of the Union-at-Large, together 
with the Word and Work. ‘The latter was 
selected because of the wide-spread interest 
that is manifested to-day in the life and 
works of this great master, and the latter be- 
cause of its appropriateness to the Christmas 
season. Thus it may be seen that the tracts 
chosen are not after some “hit or miss” 
fashion, but follow some definite plan or 
purpose. 

In connection with this line of work it 
would seem as if the minister or Sunday- 
school teacher even, who was keenly alive 
to the necessity of keeping hold of their 
young people, especially just at this period of 
their youth, would feel impelled to write 
to the Unitarian ministers in the places 
where these absentees are to be, urging 
special interest in the young people about 
to leave home. ‘This is done in very many 
instances and no doubt brings the desired 
results, but as mew cases come up the con- 
tinued need for this is still apparent. 

Requests often come to the secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, who 
is always glad to do what she can by way of 
assisting, asking that some of our young 
people be sent to look up a young man or 
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young woman in New York, Detroit, New 
Bedford, or Boston, as the case may be, | 
who is away from home for the winter. 
This is not quite so easy as it looks to an 
outsider, for it is sometimes difficult to know 
to whom to turn in such an emergency, 
without applying to the busy minister | 
himself. We are always glad to do what | 
we can by way of assisting, and are generally 
able to meet the situation adequately, even 
if there are likely to be delays. This is 
accomplished much more expeditiously when 
the home ministers, as so many do, write 


previously to their brother workers, making 
it more possible for the young people to be 
introduced into the church life at once. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, December 25, the morning service 
at eleven and the vesper service at four 
o’clock will be conducted by Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D. =! 


There will be service in King’s Chapel the 
last night of the year at eight o’clock. Rev. 
W. W. Fenn will preach. The Wednesday 
noon service, January 4, will conducted by 
Rev. S. M, Crothers. 


The American Unitarian Association and 
the Allied Societies will keep open house 
on the afternoon of Monday, January 2, 
from four to six o’clock, at the building at 
No. 25 Beacon Street. Members and friends 
of the Association are cordially invited to 
this informal reception. The officers and 
directors will be glad to welcome the people 
of the Unitarian churches and the friends 
of the liberal cause. 


Churches. 


REVERE, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett: The recent cele- 
bration of the two hundredth anniversary 
was a notable occasion for the three towns 
of Winthrop, Chelsea, and Revere. Min- 
isters of the orthodox and Baptist churches 
shared in the exercises, and the Catholic 
priest, Father James Lee, sent a cordial 
letter of greeting. All congregations were 
represented, and the town sent greetings 
and good wishes by its own representative, 
Hon. Arthur B. Curtis. The services were 
nobly planned to link the past with the 
vital needs of the present, and to forecast 
the future with courage. It was pleasant 
to see the visiting friends from the churches 
of Greater Boston, the delegation from the 
Tuckerman School, as well as to recognize 
the faces of those who had returned from 
afar to visit the old home church and to 
hear once more the story of its ministry. 
The gracious hospitality of the Revere 
people pervaded every room of the church. 
The souvenir programme was most attrac- 
tive, forming a treasury of gathered mem- 
ories which will illumine and enrich the 
future story of all who truly love this “‘ven- 
erable house.”” In the brief time of Miss 
Leggett’s settlement at Revere, her earnest 
sincerity has won the allegiance of the men 
and women who have so bravely worked to 
sustain the liberal faith in Revere, and she | 
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has the best wishes of all who know of her 
devoted ministry. The church is now 
entering upon an era of new life and purpose. 


Santa Cruz, Cat.—All Souls’ Church: 
Rev. George W. Stone has recently announced 
to the people his retirement from the min- 
istry, his term of service to end March 1, 
1o11. In his letter of resignation he ex- 
pressed his continued interest in the church 
and his intention to remain in Santa Cruz. 
The letter came as a complete surprise to the 
people and expressions of keen regret were 
general. This regret is shared by the peo- 
ple of the community. The Santa Cruz 
Evening News, speaking of the matter, says 
that it has an import far beyond the limits 
of the congregation. It says: ‘“‘In the 
pulpit and out of it he has been a positive 
factor in the communal life of Santa Cruz, 
and his semi-public relationships have 
brought him in constant contact with men 
and women not of his religious belief, many 
of whom, perhaps, have never heard him 
preach. His church home is an institution 
that has attracted state-wide attention. 
Mr. Stone’s aggressive activity in various 
directions—his participation in the work of 
the State Humane Association, in the spread 
of the chidren’s playground movement— 
has been an unintended, but none the less 
eloquent, rebuke to younger men in the 
ministry and in other occupations who 
have lacked the energy to get in and do 
something out of the daily rut. We have 
many a time marvelled at the splendid 
vitality of Rev. George W. Stone as shown 
in his ready sharing in the duties of citizen- 
ship, his entertainment of distinguished 
visitors, whom we all desired to have leave 
with a good impression of Santa Cruz, 
though we gladly left to others the task of 
seeing that they got it. Mr. Stone never 
shirked. He responded to every call upon 
his time, and he cheerfully followed when it 
fell to the lot of somebody else to lead, if 
thereby he might do his part.” Members 
of the church hope that Mr. Stone may, 
partially at least, reconsider his withdrawal 
from the ministry. In any case he is likely 
to take an even more active interest in 
public and communal matters than he has 
been able to do at the head of his church. 


Sroux City, Ia.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend: Sunday and 
Monday, November 6 and 7, was cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Unitarian Church in 
this city. The weather was favorable, 
the attendance large, the enthusiasm high. 
Sunday morning Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon, 
an ex-pastor, preached the anniversary 
sermon on “The Fulness of Life.” The 
church exists to impart life, and in greatest 
abundance. ‘To this ideal Unity Church has 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
apsieaachi temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R, Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. Field, Suserintendent, 

277 Tremont St., Boston, 


, 
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been true during all its existence. An 
inspiring service, commemorative of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Sunday- 
school, was held at noon, with five-minute 
addresses by the superintendent, pastor, 
visiting ministers, and representative laymen. 
The anniversary address was given in the 
evening by Rev. Ernest C. Smith, secretary 
of the Western Conference. His subject 
was ‘“‘We are Co-Laborers with God.” 
God needs the help of his children to carry 
forward his plans. The church is his chil- 
dren organized to work together with him, 
for the advancement of the race and the 
establishment of the kingdom of God. In 
so far as Unity Church, or any church, 
realizes this ideal, just in so far will it fulfil 
its mission. May its second quarter cen- 
tury prove even more fruitful than its 
splendid past! Monday evening the tide of 
enthusiasm culminated in a banquet, to 
which two hundred adults sat down. Mr. 
Robert Andrews, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, acted as toast-master. There were 
stirring addresses by many laymen and lay- 
women, recalling the days of ‘Auld Lang 
Syne,” by visiting ministers, resident and 
from out of town, and by the pastor. The 
people listened, unwearied, until eleven 
o’clock. It was an occasion long to be 
remembered. It means much for the future. 
During the evening letters of congratulation 
were read from Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
from Rev. Mary A. Safford and Rev. J. D. O. 
Powers, former pastors, and from many 
old friends now removed from the city. 
The people dismissed themselves by rey- 
erently repeating the following covenant: 
“Grateful for the blessings of the past, 
we hear the call of the future. Upon the 
foundation built by the fathers we will en- 
deavor to build a still nobler, larger work 
of service and of love. Here, our minds 
filled with memories of the just, we solemnly 
covenant with each other to walk in the 
Unity of the Spirit for the promotion of 
Truth, Righteousness, and Love. And may 
the blessing of Almighty God rest upon us 
and speed our endeavors. Amen.” 
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A New Parker Nietuaiet 


The latest volume of the new Centenary 
edition of Theodore Parker’s complete works, 
containing the autobiography, poems, and 
prayers, edited with notes by Rufus Leigh- 
ton, is issued by the American Unitarian 
Association in time for holiday uses, to which 
it is well adapted, both by its handsome 
appearance and its contents. It is edited 
by Rufus Leighton, the long-time friend and 
stenographic reporter of Mr. Parker, to whose 
fidelity and skill we owe the preservation 
and publication of the noble prayers gath- 
ered in this volume, and which have been 
termed the choicest utterances of lyric 
devoutness since the Psalms of David. The 
lively and appreciative introduction by Mr. 
Leighton gives no hint that the writer has 
passed the limits of fourscore years, and 
conveys to the reader a vivid picture of the 
great Boston preacher as he revealed him- 
self to those who best knew and loved him. 
The autobiographical fragment is interest- 
ing reading and awakens regret that illness 
should have cut it short.. Three noble 
discourses, ‘‘’The True Idea of a Christian 
Church,”’ “Some Account of my Ministry,” 
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Most 
Nutritious Food 
Made From Flour 


“ A strong statement — but an 
absolute fact. Backed up by years 


of testing. 


The stomach digests them with 
pleasure, and sends them on their 
way to make rich, red blood, sound 
flesh and tough muscle. 


Every ingredient is a strength- 
giver, scientifically blended and 
perfectly baked. 


Crisp and delicious Uneeda Bis- 
cuit come to you in their dust tight, 
moisture proof packages, fresh, 
and clean, and good. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


and ‘‘The Position and Duty of a Minister,” 
are in some sort a continuation of Mr. Par- 
ker’s personal history, disclosing the ideals 
and aims of the man and minister. A 
number of parables and poems, including 
the notable sonnets to Jesus, and the one 
entitled ‘‘Aspiration,”—‘‘Give me, Lord, 
eyes to behold the truth,’’—are followed by 
Theodore Parker’s ‘‘Experience as a Min- 
ister,” another revelation of the man and 
his mission which can never lose its interest 
and value for those who would live in the 
spirit and serve truth and humanity. The 
notes which cast new light upon the text 
and the engraved portrait of Parker as he 
appeared in his later days add to the worth 
of this delightful book, whose low price is 
made possible by the munificent gift of the 
late John C. Haynes, providing for the issue 
of this new edition. No other volume of 


the series yields such a disclosure of Mr. 
Parker’s personal history and inner life as 
this, and none will contribute more to main- 
tain a high estimate of his genius. 


Indianapolis. 


I find in my communication in the issue 
of December 8, near the foot of the second 
column, that I am made to say Minneapolis. 
I really believe that what I said is true of 
Minneapolis, but what I there meant to say 
was Indianapolis. ‘The proofs of my paper, 
which were kindly sent to my house early in 
the week, were returned during a short 
absence from town, and without my being 
able to see them. Hence the slight error 
in geography, which now enables me to sug- 
gest.a larger truth. Is not this the real 
use of all error? C. F. Dows. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Well,” said an Irish attorney, “‘if it plaze 
the court, if Iam wrong in this, I have an- 
other point that is equally conclusive.” 


Frank had been sent to the hardware store 
for a thermometer. ‘‘Did your mother say 
what size?’’ asked the clerk. ‘Oh,’ an- 
swered Frank, ‘‘ gimme the biggest one you’ve 
got. It’s to warm my bedroom with.”— 
Success Magazine. 


A gentleman who had just issued a book 
of poems met a friend, with the following 
result: ‘‘Did you read my book?” ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I read it!” ‘‘How did you like it?” 
“My dear sir, I assure you that I laid it 
aside with a great deal of pleasure.”’ 


“What you want to do is to have that 
mud hole in the road fixed,”’ said the visitor. 
“That goes to show,” replied Farmer Corn- 
tossel; “how little you reformers understand 
local conditions. I’ve purty nigh paid off 
a mortgage with the money I made haulin’ 
automobiles out o’ that mud hole.” 


“‘T don’t know whether to accept this tes- 
timonial or not,’’ mused the hair restorer 
de- 


man. ‘‘What’s the matter with it?”’ 
manded the advertising agent. ‘‘ Well,’ ex- 
plained the boss, “‘the man writes, ‘I used to 


have three bald spots on the top of my head, 
but since using one bottle of your hair re- 
storer, I have only one.’’’—Philadelphia 
Record. 


A French woman, proud of her limited 
knowledge of English, and an American 
woman, proud of her limited knowledge of 
French, were introduced at an evening com- 
pany. When the guests began to depart, 
they were still at it. At last they arose to 
go. Here is the watery farewell. ‘‘Reser- 
voir!’’ said the fair American. ‘‘ Tanks!’ 
responded her new friend.—Philadelphia 
Times. 


Jerome K. Jerome, the well-known humor- 
ist, while crossing the Atlantic, was leaning 
over the rail one morning when the informa- 
tion fiend tapped him on the shoulder. 
“Sir,” he said, with a wave of the hand, ‘‘do 
you know that, if the earth were flattened 
out, the sea would be miles deep all over 
the world?’’ Mr. Jerome looked impressed. 
“Well,” he replied with the vestige of a 
smile, “if you catch any one flattening out 
the earth, shoot him on the spot. I can’t 
swim.”’ 


A gentleman employed a colored man to 
clear the winter accumulation of ashes from 
his cellar. ‘‘Glad to take yo’ order, sah!” 
said the ash-handler. ‘‘ What is your name?”’ 
asked the employer. ‘‘George Washington,” 
was the complacent answer. ‘‘George Wash- 
ington? George Washington?’’ pondered the 
inquirer, quizzically. ‘‘Seems to me I have 
heard that name before.’’ The negro’s eyes 
rolled and his ivories glistened as he de- 
livered the crushing answer, ‘‘ Tink you orter 
heard of it befo’. I’se been hollering ashes 
roun’ here dese ten years!”’ 


Dear, quiet Aunt Mary had gone up from 
London to visit a golfing family of nephews 
and nieces. At tea the first afternoon 
some one managed to stop talking golf long 
enough to ask, ‘‘ Well, Aunt Mary, and how 
did you spend the morning?”’ ‘‘Oh, I went 
for a walk on the moor. A good many 
people seemed to be about, and some of them 
called out to me in a most eccentric manner. 
But I didn’t take any notice of them. And 
oh, my dear, I found such a number of curious 
little round things! I brought them home 
to ask you what they are.’’ Hereupon 
Aunt Mary opened her work-bag and pro- 
duced twenty-four golf-balls. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
t75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and 376 ‘Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

i seagress correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
Ji 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President: Rey. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Ce as churches for missionary and denominational 
Wor) 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896, 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

he practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ng and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Josepb 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

‘Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary, 


National League of Unitarian 


Laymen. 

Organized May 25, 1000. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
wes Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 

ass 
4 Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 

a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 18x 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Tl; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuttfie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, nu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New B: ildings. Prepar tory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, TaEopoRE Parker Fare, A.M., Principat. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, W.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


SPRINGFIELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOURTEENTH YEAR BEGAN OCTOBER FIRST 


For information inquire of 
HATTIE TWICHELL, PRINCIPAL 
(Address) LONGMEADOW, MASS. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work, 


Music and Art. 
Domestic Science.. Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


